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MUSIC OF THE WATER-FALLS. 
ROFESSOR HEIN states that, besides the 
many irregular notes.that are heard in con- 
nection with water-falls, there are also prevailing 
harmonic tones, which may be distinguished from 
the others after a little practice. On an excur- 


question rose whether the latter ‘could distin- 
guish such tones in the confusion of the water- 
falls and the running brooks of the mountains, 


and he affirmed that he could frequently hear two | 


harmonic groups of tones, one of them sounding 
like C flat, the other like F. Subsequently an- 
other person observed a similar phenomenon, at- 
tributing it at -the time to the pattering of the 
water upon the stones and the vibration 
current of ait carried with it as it fell, ‘The 


of the | 


| more freely the water fell imto the. basin, the 
| clearer,and more béautiful were the separate 


tones. ‘The C-flat note was always, heard very 
clearly ; but the uniformity of the tone in all the 
water-falls seemed so astonishing and the obser- 
vations were so incredible that opinions were 


| asked for from many persons sensitive to music- 
sion in the Alps with a professional musician the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


al sounds, and, by means of a tuning-flute, their 
observations were exactly recorded, showing that 
all heard the same tones that were observed by 
Professor Hein. The ear soon became’so crit- 
ical that the C flat could be heard in every run- 
ning brook,"and the continued investigation of 


| the subject by a brother of Professor Hein, who 


was himself a musician, led him to the following 
conclusion, viz., that the highest and lowest notes 
of any harmony strike louder than the interme- 


| diate notes, so that we hear the lower F very 
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Fig. 1.—Gray pe Bice Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Biacx CasumMere Dress. 
For pattern and arigtion see Supple- 
’ 





plainly. The pure C flat is thus concealed so | 
that it is heard only as a pleasant sound. 

Of the whole effect of all the sounds made in 
a deep valley, only the low F reaches up to the 
higher portions of the mountains, and the C 
flat, which can not so easily turn the corners ‘of 
the hills, is soon broken up and lost. ‘The tones | 
C, E, G, and F occur in all running waters, and 
oftentimes in many octaves, but which of these 


| tones we shall most clearly hear will depend con- | 


siderably upon the position of the observer rela- | 
tively to the water. Professor Hein thought 
that of all the accords which he has observed in 
brooks, and many of which he has given in his -| 
paper, we find none that occur in musical har- 
monies except possibly in one passage of Beetho- 
ven’s ‘* Pastoral Symphony,” where, in depicting | 
a great thunder-storm, there follows a shepherd’s | 


song in the accompaniment, in which there oe 
curs the accord that he has so frequently ob- 
served in ‘vater-falls. Beethoven was frequent- 
ly criticised on account of this so-called erro- 
neous passage. He, however, would not change 
it, saying that, according to his feeling, it must be 
correct. It appears, therefore, that Beethoven 
had, consciously or unconsciously, attributed this 
accord to the water that must have been pre- 
sumed to flow powerfully in streams after his 
thunder-storm was’ passed. ‘That «the water 
should always give us the C-flat accord with this 
low F must be because of the nature of the fluid, 
and can certainly rot be attributed to the stones - 
on which it falls, since the tones were clearest 
when the spray fell into a great basin of water. 
At this point the phenomenon must be left for 
the physicists to investigate. 
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Fig. 3.—Brown Gros Gratin 
ru Ponere Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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MozamsBique Dress. 


Fies, 1-5.—LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fig. 4.—MopE-coLorEeD 


For deecription see Supplement. 











Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 
" 


7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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MOTHER-SIGHT. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Unper the apple bough she sits, 
The sunshine in her flying hair, 
Dimpling and laughing through the snow 
Of rosy flakes about her there. 


And as I gaze I picture me, 
Beside this darling of our souls, 

Two innocents with softer locks, 
Half ringlets and half aureoles. 


They frolic with her in the grass; 
They listen to the bird, the bee; 
They catch the petals as they fall; 
They babble music in their glee. 


They teach the little earthling how 
The cherubs play in heaven’s courts, 

With some great gracious angel near, 
And smiling on them at their sports. 


Oh, do I really look upon 
Those lost delights of vanished years, 
Or do I only dream them there 
Because I see her through my tears? 


aT 











Harper's Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BaAzAR POSTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and Harper’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 15, 1875. 








UH With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for May 8 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with sketches of the interior of the 
great Salt-Mine near Berchtesgaden, Bavaria, 
the portraits of Messrs, Moopy and SANKEY, 
and containing another installment of “THE 
HIGHER LIFE oF ANIMALS.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for May 15. 





U@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of a Child’s Ward- 
robe, comprising Box-pleated Blouse, Gabrielle 
Dress, Yoke Slip, and Sacque, for Child from 
6 Months to § Years old, will be published with 
our next Number. For List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 326. 





JOHN HARPER. 


HEN a good man passes away in the 
fullness of years, leaving to children 
and friends the priceless treasure of a stain- 
less memory, it is well to look back upon 
his life and read the lesson of his character. 
JOHN HARPER, who died on the evening of 
April 22, at the ripe old age of nearly seven- 
ty-nine, was a man whose career from boy- 
hood up was a model for every youth who 
cherishes an honorable ambition. He was a 
man of the strictest integrity, upright and 
just, yet without a trace of hardness, at- 
tentive to business, but not engrossed in 
it, cheerful and genial in his home, kind to 
all, ever courteous toward others—a per- 
fect type of the true gentleman in heart and 
conduct. 

He came of excellent parentage, and al- 
though he left home at the early age of 
fourteen to seek his fortune tn New York, 
the influences of that home never lost their 
hold upon his character. Their strength 
was early tested. He came to New York to 
learn the printer’s trade, and having a nat- 
ural taste for it, and an honorable ambition 
to succeed, he soon became one of the most 
rapid and correct composiiors in the city. 
One Saturday afternoon the foreman gave 
him a long piece of copy, which he could not 
complete by the time it was required with- 
out working on Sunday. He gave it a 
glance, and said, quietly but firmly, to the 
foreman, “I will work at this till twelve 
o'clock to-night, and finish what I can, but 
I will not work to-morrow.” The foreman 
replied that if he did not he would lose his 
place. Jon Harper, without a moment’s 
hesitation, took the copy to his employer, 
told him that he had been brought up to re- 
spect the Sabbath, and would resign his sit- 
uation rather than violate his conscience. 
His employer, a man who had no scruples 
of the kind, could not but respect the out- 
spoken, manly spirit of the lad. Jomn Har- 
PER retained his situation, but he was never 
required to work on Sundays. 

Joun Harper and his eldest brother, 
JAMES, commenced business together as 
printers in 1817 in a small office in Dover 
Street. Their pecuniary capital was limit- 





ed; not so the higher capital of energy, per- 
severance, sagacity, and devotion to busi- 
ness, on which their fortune was built. 
They were not in haste to get rich, and all 
their projects were undertaken with great 
caution. At first they printed books for 
some of the leading publishers of the day, 
doing much of the type-setting and press- 
work themselves, JoHN being, as already 
mentioned, a swift and tasteful compositor, 
while JaMEs was known to be one of the 


.| most skillful pressmen in the city. Grad- 


ually their business increased upon their 
hands; the two younger brothers, JOSEPH 
WESLEY and FLETCHER HARPER, became 
members of the firm, the name of which 
was changed from J. & J. HARPER to the 
now well-known style of HARPER & BROTH- 
ERs. After several changes of location, to 
meet the requirements of their growing 
business, the establishment was removed to 
Cliff Street in 1825, occupying a portion of 
the site now covered by the massive fire- 
proof buildings erected after the disastrous 
fire of December 10, 1853. Each of the four 
brothers had his special department in the 
firm: JoHN HaRPER held the position of 
financial manager, for which he was espe- 
cially adapted by his sound judgment, self- 
reliance, prudence, knowledge of business, 
and singular faculty of always coming at 
once to the right decision. He was a man 
of remarkable firmness and self-possession. 
When it was evident that nothing could be 
done to save the establishment from the 
flames that in a few hours swept away what 
it had taken more than thirty years to build 
up, he tranquilly turned away from the 
scene which thousands of excited people 
were watching, and asking his brothers to 
meet at his house in the evening, went home 
to dinner as calm as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

We sometimes read of men who conceal a 
kind heart under a rough exterior. JOHN 
HARPER was not one of these. Firm, self- 
possessed, and decided as he was, strict in 
requiring duty as in doing it, he was at the 
same time one of the most courteous of men 
in outward demeanor, as he was genial and 
warm-hearted. His nature was wholly kind. 
Like all the brothers, he was fond of young 
men, and had always a kind and encouraging 
word for those who came to him for advice, 
while his substantial charities were large, 
and bestowed with an unostentatious sym- 
pathy, which, more than the gift, won the 
heart. Such a man would naturally make 
a happy home, and none more genial than 
JouHN HarPEr’s ever existed. Business was 
never allowed to enter there; when he left 
the office, which he was accustomed to do 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, work 
was over for the day, and never suffered to 
engage his thoughts. His favorite recrea- 
tion was driving; he loved a good horse, 
and would have no other. When infirmities 
came upon him with increasing years, and 
he was obliged to give up the reins to a 
coachman, he took less pleasure in carriage 
exercise, for he was an accomplished horse- 
man, and took an almost boyish delight in 
managing a spirited team. His domestic 
habits and simple tastes led him to seek 
pleasure and recreation at home rather than 
in foreign travel and at fashionable summer 
resorts. He made but one European jour- 
ney, and that for the benefit of his health. 

We have alluded to JoHN Harper’s early 
Christian training, and to its influence on 
his whole after-life. Like all his brothers, 
he was a member of the Methodist Church, 
as their father and grandfather had been, 
and was as simple and earnest in his piety 
asachii. There was no room in his heart 
for into srance, and his liberality toward 
those who #liffered from him in religious 
views was large and generous. He believed 
in life more than in profession, and in ex- 
ample more than in precept, though despis- 
ing neither precept nor profession, and act- 
ed always as if he said to himself, with EM- 
ERSON, 

“ Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 
During the whole of his long life JoHN 
HARPER was never known to depart, in per- 
sonal relations or in matters of business, 
from the requirements of the religious train- 
ing he received in the home of his boyhood. 
With no parade of piety, he yet lived and 
worked 

* As ever in his great Task-master’s eye.” 

We can not more fittingly close this arti- 
cle than by quoting the following tribute 
to the memory of JoHN HaRPER, which ap- 
peared in the Boston Transcript of April 23: 

“The Descriptive List of Hanrxe & Broruers’ Pub- 
lications, issued last year, comprises nearly three hun- 
dred pages. To look upon it to-day is to look upon 

a significant memorial of the senior member of that 
remarkable firm, who to a large extent put his active 
days of manly ability and diligence into its enterprises, 
and was one of the originators and efficient conduct- 
ors of its success, Living to the good old age of near- 
ly fourscore, he died in New York ‘yesterday, leaving 
much of an honorable autobiography written in his 
devotedness to a vocation which he sedulously, wise- 








ly, and prudently magnified. 
“He took a leading part in building up the great 


house now so well and extensively known as an 
American institution, not only by the extent and 
magnitude of its operations, but by what it has done 
to advance the culture of the republic in almost all 
departments of learning and literature. He trained 
himself, and he trained others as well. He toiled him- 
self, and he knew how to induce, encourage, and teach 
those to toil who were connected with him and in- 
spired by his example. 

“Tt was his fortunate and well-earned lot to be es- 
teemed and loved while he lived for his personal char- 
acter, and to be admired for the energy which created 
a prosperity as beneficial to the community as it was 
fortunate in its business results, He was favored in 
what he courageously undertook to accomplish; his 
persistent usefulness filled his career with acts that 
deserve to be regarded as achievements. 

“When summoned to depart, he went away from the 
scenes that had known him so long, to be still present 
in them by his influence, carrying forward, ¥ 
and perfecting plans and adventures which had had 
his constant thought and loving interest. Thus by as- 
siduity and skill in the faithful discharge of bis elected 
calling he lived and died in his day and generation as 
a representative man and citizen, in many ways a ben- 
efactor to the community to be long remembered.” 





“PARDONING OUT.” 
a By GAIL HAMILTON, 
N interesting and, at first sight, homane 
custom has sprung up in the Massachu- 
setts State-prison, and perhaps in the pris- 
ons of other States. A sumptuous Thanks- 
giving dinner is given to all the prisoners— 
roast turkey, plum-pudding, and the vege- 
tables, sauces, and other luxuries thereunto 
pertaining. No one can object to this little 
festival within those gloomy walls, and 
rather than it should fail, private charity 
would doubtless step forward and furnish 
the necessary funds. Forthese men, “roughs” 
and “rapscallions” as they are, are also vic- 
tims—victims of the ignorance and brutal- 
ity of their parents and of society, victims 
of evil training and of their own unbridled 
passions. To whatever gratification can be 
furnished them without harm to themselves 
or to the community, they are fhrice and 
four times welcome. Bid them into the cir- 
cle of human brotherhood, for to that they 
have aright. Blood-stained, it may be, and 
crime-hardened, still God hath made them 
of one family with ourselves, and if by any 
means they can be assured that they are 
not without the pale of human sympathy, 
they are removed one step at least toward 
reformation. 

But after the dinner there are certain ex- 
ercises of a more questionable character. 
The prisoners are assembled, the warden 
addresses them, and announces to a certain 
number unconditional and immediate par- 
don granted by the Governor and Council. 
The character of the crime, the duration of 
the sentence, seem not to enter into the 
case. The last announcement I have seen 
is simply this, omitting the names: 

“ After dinner Warden Caamprriars made an ad- 
dress, and d the pardons granted by the Gov- 
ernor and Council. The convicts liberated were A. B., 
sentenced to the institution from Boston, July, 1863, 
for life, for committing the crime of rape, and who is 
now fifty years old; C. D., sentenced June, 1868, for 
life, for committing murder in Worcester, now fifty- 
two years old; E. F., sentenced June, 1866, for twelve 
years, for robbery by force and violence in Boston, 
now thirty-seven years old; G. H., sentenced October, 
1865, for fifteen years, for manslaughter committed in 
Boston, and now sixty-two years old.” 





This is all. There is no explanation of 
the act, no presentation of the grounds for 
pardon. No one intimates that a single 
prisonér was unfairly tried or unjustly con- 
victed. There is no hint of any new evi- 
dence changing the complexion of their 
act. There is simply a Thanksgiving din- 
ner, followed by “exercises,” and four men, 
every one of them guilty of the worst crimes 
against society, every one of them guilty of 
force and violence, of the infliction of un- 
speakable horror, of death and worse than 
death, are let loose upon the community in 
spite of the law which was brought to bear 
upon them, and the justice which was sup- 

to be meted out to them. A. B.,sen- 
tenced for life for rape, was pardoned after 
being in prison eleven years, and has still 
nineteen years of life before him. C. D., 
sentenced for life for murder, is pardoned 
out at the expiration of six years, and has 
eighteen vigorous years to brandish knife 
and pistol among his fellows. E. F., for 
robbery by force and violence, was sen- 
tenced for twelve years, and at the robust 
age of thirty-seven is discharged, after eight 
years of confinement. G.H. killed his man, 
and his fifteen years are reduced to nine, 
leaving him, at that, only eight years to try 
his hand, according to the allotted age of 
man. What is the use of all our expensive 
paraphernalia of law, if its decisions and its 
sentences are to be thus set aside? Why 
should men be brought from their farms 
and their counting-rooms to serve on jury 
seats, why should lawyers be clothed with 
dignity and judges with power, if the result 
of their efforts is to be brought to naught 
by an outside authority? Do the Governor 
and Council know more about the case than 
lawyers, judge, and jury? Then why be at 
the expense of lawyers, judge, and jury? 
If the court is not so well informed as the 
Council, let the court be abolished. If the 


men whose business it is to examine the 
case thoroughly, if the men who are liber- 
ally paid for that and for nothing else, do 
not comprehend it so well as men to whom 
it is only a side issue, one incident among 
many duties, why be at the expense of main- 
taining the unprofitable servants? Either 
let our courts of law be abolished, or let 
their decisions stand. 

Side by side with these festive pardonings 
we read such paragraphs as these : 

“K. L., the notorious horse thief, sentenced to the 
M. State-prison for six years, and pardoned about a 
year ago, was again arrested at O., charged with the 
same crime.” 

“P. R., the burglar who was captured in the unoc- 
cupied house on B, Street Wednesday, is an old thief, 
and has a history....He was first arrested August 6, 
1865, for breaking and entering a dwelling-house, He 
had abont that time broken into several dwelling- 
houses, and carried on his burglarious operations with 
the aid of two accomplices. ...The two latter were ar- 
rested after a desperate fight.... When the case was 
tried, P. R. and one accomplice received a sentence of 
twenty years each, the other five....P. R. was pardon- 
ed out November, 1872, after seven years’ imprison- 
ment.” * 

Is six years too long a time for a notorious 
horse thief to be confined? Before he was 
pardoned out had he made restitution to all 
the men whose property he had stolen? Did 
P. R. make any amends to the owners of the 
houses he had broken‘into? Had he at all 
atoned for the fright, the anxiety, the appre- 
hensions, which his violence, his fightings, 
and his burglaries had caused among women 
and children? What extravagance and fol- 
ly, what mockery of law, what satire upon 
justice, is it that rises up in the glow and 
gush of roast turkey and plum-pudding, and 
without any pretext of new evidence, or any 
allegation of undue severity in the judge, 
coolly throws open the prison door, and lets 
the notorious horse thief, the brain-rapping 
burglar, the murderer, and the devil incar- 
nate go forth again up and down the earth, 
seeking whom they may destroy ? 

The least we can demand is that the way 
out of prison shall be as well barred as the 
wayin. If lawyers, judge, and jury are nec- 
essary to protect a murderer against a com- 
munity, they are certainly just fs essential 
to protect a community against the murder- 
er. To try the burglar in open court, with 
lawyers to defend him, and then to let him 
out of the prison to which they have sen- 
tenced him, without giving the community, 
so much as a warning or any opportunity 
to protest, is to bring law into discredit. 
The power to pardon should be taken out of 
the hands of the Governor and Council, or 
should be hedged round by as many safe- 
guards against abuse as is the power to con- 
vict and punish, 

Is this a trange theme to introduce into 
such a paper as the Bazar? Is it a matter 
which pertains to men and not to women? 
Did the children murdered in Boston by that 
young fiend who was pardoned out of the 
Reform School belong any less to women 
than to men? Itis only a few days ago that 
the murder of a woman shocked the whole 
country. A little New England family was 
living its quiet, happy, affectionate family 
life, as so many New England families do. 
Three women, domestic, industrious, inde- 
pendent, cultivated, and refined, doing their 
own work, enjoying society, music, litera- 
ture, passed their gentle, harmless, helpful 
days in the midst of a community that loved 
and respected them.. Up to this tranquil 
hearth-stone tramped a hardened, a dehu- 
manized sot, who had been twice imprisoned 
for “felonious assault” and “assault with . 
intent to kill,” and once pardoned out from 
a twelve years’ sentence after four and a 
half years’ detention, clutched the helpless 
woman, defaced her delicate and beautiful 

features, bruised and crushed her tender 
body, tore out her life with such reckless 
and brutal violence that even the cold re- 
port of a municipal inquest affirms that the 
lovely face bore the expression of a person 
“dying in extreme agony,” leaving to the 
unspeakable sorrow of her friends no con- 
solation but that it is all over; that her woe 
was long past before theirs had begun; that 
whatever heaven awaits the pure in heart 
was hers long before they knew she had gone 
from earth; that out of the horror of great 
darkness she escaped swiftly into the ineffa- 
ble and all-atoning light. 

In the might and majesty of law men and 
women have an equal stake. Ths erimes of 
these wretches are as unmanly as they are 
inhuman. The grief they bring is as great 
to men as to women. But the construction 
and the execution of laws that are assumed 
by men should be secured by men. It is a 
shdme that the women of Boston should feel 
so littJe confidence in the power of the law 

to protect themselves and their children as 
to be forced into a petition claiming the ex- 
ecution of the law. The law of imprison- 
ment seems not too severe. One would say 
that one assault with intent to kill is enough 
to condemn a man to restraint for the rest 
of his life. That a second similar assault 
should be followed by unconditional liberty 
at any time is an outrage upon the honest 








and peaceable. But we let a man who has 
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twice attempted the life of his fellows go 
free, after four and a half years’ of confine- 
ment, to beat down to agony and defilement 
and death a helpless and unoffending woman. 

If the law has any dignity, let it be exe- 
cuted. If it has none, let it be repealed. 
But let it not be tampered with. Capital 
punishment may or may not be wise, but so 
long as it is the punishment prescribed by 
the law for murder, let it be enforced. Im- 
prisonment may or may not be wise, but so 
long as it is the law of the land, let it be 
inflicted in exactly such measure as the law 
imposes, and not be curtailed or meddled 
with by irresponsible agents. Theorists 
may think that because a man is orderly 
under confinement he will be orderly when 
set at liberty; but they sliould be refrained 
from trying the experiment on their own 
account. There is no clamor for blood; 
there is no frenzy for revenge. But there 
is the cry of weakness for protection, of suf- 
fering for justice, of assailed innocence for 
the law inviolable and inviolate. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS. 


HE latest importations of French millinery 

are large bonnets with flat crowns and wide 
brims. These bonnets are worn far back on the 
head, and the brim is covered by a full wreath 
of flowers, not merely a branch or a vine, but an 
entire wreath, the ends of which meet together 
behind. This style is very handsome for white 
chip bonnets that are trimmed with black—mixed 
velvet and gros grain—and fine white flowers. 
No color is as much used by stylish milliners as 
rich creamy white silk, and we are rapidly re- 
turning to the pure white bonnets of seven years 
ago; a great many black bonnets are still used, 
but the preference evidently is for light colors, 
and, with leaders of fashion, for white bonnets. 
Black bonnets are no longer entirely black, but 
are brightened up by bows, scarfs, and pipings 
of creamy white gros grain, or else by the deep 
scarlet hues now so much in vogue, either in silk 
or in flowers; the few black bonnets that have 
no relief of color have very finely cut jet leaves 
and bands on the coronet brim to give lustre to 
the dull rich gros grain of which they are made. 
A braid of silver around the edge of French bon- 
nets is not objected to by the most fastidious 
tastes, but the heavy filigree ornaments have a 
tawdry look. The band of chip of contrasting 
color used as a border on hat brims has become 
very popular, and is seen at the best houses, 
Damask ribbons are not liked as well as the less 
showy twilled ribbons, yet they are chosen to 
wear with costumes made partly of damask silk 
and partly of gros grain. Very few feathers are 
seen on bonnets, though round hats are still 
trimmed with them; even those designed for 
midsummer have wings and plumes. ‘The pro- 
fusion of flowers increases until the material of 
the bonnet is almost concealed by them. Two 
long sprays of flowers hanging from the back 
down to the waist are worn on young ladies’ 
bonnets. 

ROUND HATS. 


The Derby hat already described is the round 
hat sent out by the best Parisian milliners. This 
has an ample high round crown with sufficient 
brim to shade the eyes well. This brim does 
not come to a point on the forehead, but is wide 
above the brow, and is rolled back from the 
edge all around. Black, brown, and white chip 
Derby hats are imported. The first black one 
sent out by a fashionable French milliner has a 
black satin cord on the edge of the brim, and 
black velvet laid smoothly on top of the brim 
where it rolls. A scarf of cream-colored gros 
grain and another of black velvet are twisted to- 
gether around the crown. A long cream-colored 
ostrich feather starts from the front and sweeps 
over the crown, and a sharp black wing is stuck 
in the front slightly toward the left side. White 
chip Derby hats are similarly trimmed with black 
velvet and white gros grain and black and white 
ostrich feathers. ‘The roll on the edge of the 
brim is not merely a binding of velvet, but seems 
to be a thick piping cord; it is set on for orna- 
ment, and the fine braid of the brim is not con- 
cealed by facings ; sometimes another cord or a 
piping of velvet or of gros grain is inserted in the 
braid half an inch from the edge of the brim, 
A stylish white Derby has mignonette green 
velvet and plumes for trimming; another of 
pearl-colored chip has bottle green velvet for 
trimming, and a long Mercutio plume of pearl 
gray. Brown chip hats have scarfs with long 
streamers of brown gros grain pinked on the 
edges, with wings and plumes of cream-color 
and brown. 

Garden hats are Marie Antoinette flats of Leg- 
horn braid or of chip, with very wide flat brim, 
of equal width all around, but curved to droop in 
front and back. Those of Leghorn are trimmed 
with black velvet‘and ostrich plumes, either black 
or white, or perhaps both together. Black chip 
flats have full ruches of pinked gros grain around 
the brim and under it, and sometimes there are 
wreaths of small flowers mingled with the ruches. 


MISSES’ DRESSES. 


Mothers have had so much difficulty in find- 
ing appropriate dresses for young girls just in 
their teens that furnishing houses are now making 
an extra effort to supply this want. Brown and 
Quaker grays are the accepted colors for these 
demoiselles as well as for their mothers ; the fab- 
rics are also the same, de bége and —- 
over silk being made up foy them in plain colors 
and in plaids. The basque, sacque, and long 
round over-skirt, or else a more fanciful apron, 





are the features of girls’ costumes. The pleated 
waist so becoming to slight figures is also used 
for them, both for plain and dressy suits. These 
waists and basques may button behind or before 
according to fancy. 

For misses of sixteen years there are pretty 
suits of gray camel’s-hair sold at the furnishing 
houses for $45. The skirt reaches to the ankles, 
and is trimmed with a shirred flounce of the ma- 
terial, edged with a knife pleating of dark brown 
silk. 'Thedeep apron over-skirt is of plaid gray 
shades. It is pointed in front, and the plaid is 
cut bias ; the sides are shirred ; the back is very 
bouffant, and the entire edge is piped with brown 
silk. The basque is plaid, with brown silk tabs 
behind ; the sleeves are plain. 

Byron collars of the silk used for trimming the 
dress, and inside linen collars of the same youth- 
ful shape, are worn by young girls. 

Vegetable ivory buttons of polished gray or 
brown are used on children’s clothes, They are 
appropriate and substantial. 

De bége is a durable fabric for school dresses 
and for second best suits. Plain gray de bége 
dresses are made with basques trimmed with six 
folds or pleats of silk down the front and corded 
on the edge. ‘This is most stylish when brown 
silk is used, but gray is sometimes preferred, 
and sometimes dark blue. Pockets of the silk 
are set on, and trimmed with vegetable ivory 
buttons and imitation button-holes. A belt of 
the de bége is worn with basques that have pleat- 
ed fronts. ‘The apron over-skirt is very deep in 
front and is shirred behind. The lower skirt 
has knife pleating. Such a dress for a girl of 
fourteen years costs $37. 

Another fashion for girls from fourteen years 
of age down to very small girls is that of making 
kilt skirts with side-pleated basques. These are 
made of plain or plaid de bége, and are trimmed 
with gros grain bows of some deep color prevail- 
ing in the plaid. ‘They cost from $15 to $35 a 
suit. Sailor blouse-waists, with a kilt skirt of 
the same plaid wool fabrics, are also worn by 
girls from two to twelve years old. Blue, gray, 
and brown plaids are used for these pretty little 
suits, and the front has a row of long-looped 
bows of gros grain ribbon. They have turned- 
down sailor collars corded with silk, cuffs with 
three buttons set in a row, and belts of the mate- 
rial fastened by a rosette. Price $5 50 to $13. 

More dressy suits for girls from eight to six- 
teen years of age are made of silk, partly plain 
and partly plaid. For instance, the lower skirt 
and sleeves are of solid blue silk, while the basque 
and upper skirt are of blue and white plaid. 
Blue, brown, and gray are the leading colors for 
such suits, and sometimes there are lines or bars 
of brighter color introduced. A skirt of very 
dark brown silk has a plaid shirred over-skirt 
made up of écru, blue, and brown. The basque 
is of plaid, and the sleeves are plain brown. A 
single shirred flounce seven or eight inches deep, 
edged with a very narrow frill of knife pleating, 
is the trimming most used for the lower skirt of 
young girls’ dresses. ‘Two rows of knife pleat- 
ing, each about four inches deep, are also seen. 
The basques of their most dressy suits are in the 
French shapes, with very long sides, or else they 
are shorter behind than before. The Louisine 
silks, lightly twilled or else basket-woven, are 
liked for these youthful dresses; they form only 
parts of suits, as they need solid color to tone 
down their brightness, 

The white dresses worn by young girls to even- 
ing parties and on graduation-day should be of 
muslin, either creamy white French nansook or 
else organdy; Swiss muslin is too blue and too 
stiff. ‘The basque and apron should be made of 
lengthwise puffs, and trimmed with ruffles edged 
with Valenciennes. The trimming for the skirt 
should be knife pleating and shirred ruffles. 

Linen suits for the summer are of gray or 
brown undressed linen. They are usually in 
three pieces— basque, over-skirt, and walking 
skirt—and are trimmed with pleatings and bias 
bands of the same. The French basque and the 
looser French sacque are made up of this linen ; 
with the sacque a side-pleated waist of white mus- 
lin is worn. At some houses these gray linen 
suits are elaborately braided with colors, either 
brown, blue, or black. They cost from $6 to 
$12. For very small children gray linens are 
made up with kilt skirts and sailor blouses. 

A novelty for little girls’ dresses is thick linen 
batiste, buff, blue, or pink, richly wrought with 
English embroidery in white. Some of these 
dresses have the little skirt covered with em- 
broidery; the body is then an infant’s waist or 
blouse, with belt, collar, and long sleeves. 

Scotch gingham, French cambric, and domes- 
tic pereales, chosen for girls’ every-day dresses, 
are in broken plaids, checks, and stripes. They 
are simply made, and trimmed with bias bands 
of the material. Many of these soft-finished 
percales resemble silk so nearly as almost to 
defy detection, and when made up with nice at- 
tention to details, are very attractive. Dark blue 
is very popular in these gingham dresses, and 
those with mingled blue and rose are gay and 
youthful-looking. 

WRAPS, 


The wraps for misses and children are jaunty 
jackets of gray, blue, or brown cloth of very 
light quality and color, They are made with 
French backs that are quite short, and with lon- 
ger, loose, single-breasted fronts. The collars 
are Byron shape, and the sleeves are closely cut, 
with pleated silk on the wrists. Dark blue and 
black jackets are also shown. 


ULSTERS FOR GIRLS. 


The new water-proof cloaks for girls are Ul- 
sters, with a belt in the back, several pockets, 
double-breasted fronts buttoned their full length 
like a redingote, and a folded pointed hood large 
enough to be of service. They are made of light 
English water-proof, and gray is the popular col- 





or. ‘They should be long enough to cover the 
entire dress. Price $18 for large sizes. 


HATS, 


The sailor hat will return to favor when the 
warm days come. It is the most girlish of all 
the shapes, and most generally becoming to 
round young faces. ‘Those of brown, black, or 
white split straw are trimmed with wide gros 
grain ribbon, either blue, black, or brown, and 
fastened by silver filigree buckles. The English 
walking hat, the Derby, and the new toque with 
drooping front and turned-up back are all worn, 
The most coquettish hats are those with flaring 
brims caught up on one side by a rose. Full 
wreaths and clusters of flowers inside the brim 
give a mature look to young faces. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; 
and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Honors thicken upon Denmark’s favorite au- 
thor, Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. On his sev- 
entieth birthday the King presented him with the 
cross of the Commander of the Dannenbrog Or- 
der, and deputations from all parts of the ) a 
dom visited him and presented their congratu- 
lations. A fine edition of one of his works was 
published in fifteen different languages in cele- 
bration of the day. ANDERSEN’s history is a ro- 
mance. His father was a shoe-maker and too 
poor to give him any other education than that 
to be obtained at the charity school, from which 
he was taken at nine years of age, when he could 
just read. At twelve he was sent to a manufac- 
tory to earn a trifle in aid of his widowed moth- 
er. Afterward he earned a scant living as a join- 
er. Meanwhile he employed his leisure in read- 
ing plays, and afterward began to write them, 
though none were successful. At length he 
found a powerful friend at court, who obtained 
for him admission to a government school, and 
thence to college. In 1844 he was invited to 
court, and in the following year received an an- 
nuity which placed him at ease and enabled him 
to follow the impulses of his genius. Since then 
he has been growing in reputation and honor, 
and stands now on the topmost rung of Den- 
mark’s literary ladder. 

—Two brothers named Micon, farmers at 
St. Thérence, France, recently discovered while 
plowing a treasure consisting of 110 coins. An 
earthen vase containing the pieces was broken 
so completely that the form of the vessel could 
not be ascertained. The money dates from the 
third century of the Christian era, and nearly all 
the coins bear the heads of Roman emperors. 
The metal is an alloy of silver and copper. 

—The modern Damon and Pyrtatas are living 
at South Abingdon, Massachusetts. They are 
the two oldest living graduates of Brown Uni- 
versity, and both are over ninety years old. 
They were born in the town, are members of the 
same church, were partners in practicing law, 
served together in the Legislature, and are con- 
nected by family ties; and the old gentlemen 
are in good health. Thanks for that. 

—The late Henry W. Durton, of the Boston 
Transcript, whose death occurred a few days 
since, was not only one of the oldest printers in 
New England, but had been longer identified 
with the business in Boston than any other man. 
He was foreman in a Boston office in which 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT was copy-holder. 

—Raps Pricz, aged one hundred and four 
years, died recently at Parker, Armstrong Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. He was believed to have been 
the oldest person in that State. 

—DanieL Wesster’s library is soon tobe 
sold at auction in Boston. It is a large and val- 
uable collection, and has remained hitherto at 
Marshfield, in the room he built for it—a Gothic 
room with many alcoves and a window over the 
fire-place. 

—Writing of the families of our diplomatic 
representatives in Paris, a lady correspondent 
says: ‘Mrs. WASHBURNE is a charming lady, 
bright, vivacious, and genial in manner, and her 
receptions enjoyable. Mr. HILt, the new secre- 
tary of legation, is an accomplished man and 
thorough French scholar. Mrs. Hiit and Mrs. 
ToRBERT, wife of the consul, are fair represent- 
atives of the oe of American women, and 
are extremely popular in society. Both are re- 
markable for great charm of manner and a natu- 
ral-born grace and cordiality of demeanor which 
are extremely winning. General ToRBERT is a 
handsome and genial gentleman, popular in so- 
cial circles and esteemed in diplomatic ones.”’ 

—ARSENE HovussaYg, in a recent piquant let- 
ter to the Tribune, says: “In America when you 
have a fire you burn up acity; in Paris when 
you hear the cry of fire it is generally an act- 
ress’s wardrobe. The number of comédiennes 
I have seen burned out is incredible. Peeple 
take advantage of their ardent natures to argue 
that they set their own dwellings on fire. Av- 
RELIEN SCHOLL, the Champfort of our Parisi- 
an journalists, said yesterday in his chronicle, 
‘There is nothing new—Mlle. LassEny has not 
been burned out this week, nor any of her sort.’ 
The last fire consumed 300,000 francs’ worth of 
furniture for Mlle. Lasseny, whose apartment 
in the Place Vendéme was like an earthly Para- 
dise after the apples were eaten. The insurance 
companies are loud in clamor, but the public 
answers, Why do you insure actresses, then? 
Do you dare accuse the princesses of the stage 
of arson? Take care they don’t make you pay 
half a million or so damages for assailing their 
honor. When a journalist asks damages for 
slander, they give him four or five dollars to 
patch up his wounded reputation. But in the 
case of an actress you can’t give too much, be- 
cause there is so much repairing to be done. 
Far be it from me to accuse these theatrical la- 
dies seriously of setting these fire-works in oper- 
ation at their homes. Besides, Mlle. Lasseny, 
having allowed her dogs, which she adored, to 
be burned in the conflagration, has given the 
best proof that there was no premeditation. If 
the fire had destroyed merely her lovers, we 
might be permitted to doubt.’ 

—The latest rumor in reference to the savant- 
Emperor of Brazil is that he is about to abdicate 
in favor of his daughter, the Comtesse d’Eu, 
whose husband, one of the Orleans princes, is a 
soldier, and said to be an able man. He com- 
manded in the war with Paraguay. The Emper- 
or’s decision is said to be owing to inability to 





agree with his Parliament on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, which in Brazil, as every where else, are 
beginning to override all others. It is stated 
that the Emperor after his resignation will make 
a tour of Europe, and finally settle in the United 
States, The story may be true, but it is just as 
likely put in circulation in order to influence 
either the Brazilian Parliament or the Emperor. 
ape out of Spain generally die kings. 

—Mr. LoNGFELLOw is 60 eonsteniiy and per- 
sistently honored that to him fame must have 
become a bore. Recently a venerable, old gen- 
tleman said to a very young and perfect gentle- 
man, who was dragging after him a reluctant 
Scotch terrier, ‘‘ That’s a very fine dog you have 
there, my lad.” Phe v. y. and p. g. replied 
“You bet! He’s a werry nice po he is. tf 
calls him ’Celsior.”” ‘‘ Ah! Excelsior; you must 
have been reading LonereLtow?” ‘ Never 
heard of the feller afore. I calls him ’Celsior 
*cause he allers p’ints his tail up.”’ 

—Mr. Devang, editor of the London Times, 
has been told that he must die if he does not 
take two or three months’ leave of absence; but 
to leave the Times without an editor during a 
Parliamentary session is not to be thought of; 
so Mr. DELANE refuses to leave his post, an 
night after night he reads every line which goes 
into the Times, besides the bushels of stuff which 
do not go into it. 

—HakrietT Hosmer is to send to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition a set of golden doors—a copy of 
a superb conceit ordered by an English gentle- 
man, who has allowed her to duplicate them for 
that purpose, 

—Mr. Wau Lee finds that cleanliness produces 
goldliness. The estimable Ler owns two laun- 
dries in New York, two in Philadelphia, one in 
Boston, four in Chicago, one in Indianapolis, and 
one in Pittsburg, trom all which he derives an 
income of $1700 a week, or $88,400 ayear. Either 
they wear a great many shirts and such in Chi- 
cago, or else the people seldom ablute. It should 
be explained. 

—It is a credit to Boston housekeeping that 
seven female compositors employed on a weekly 
paper in that city weigh 1029 pounds. This is 
more ‘fat’? than is usually to be found in a 
weekly office. 

—There are now living ten ex-Congressmen 
who are over eighty years of age. The oldest is 
Horace Bryney, of Philadelphia, ninety-five; 
the youngest, JoHNn Stroum, of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, eighty-two. Of these venerable merf 
three are natives of Massachusetts—ARTEMAS 
Hae, of Bridgewater, ninety-two; GroreE 
GRINNELL, of Greenfield, eighty-nine; and Jo- 
SEPH GRINNELL, of New Bedford, eighty-seven. 

—SzTH GREEN has this season distributed 
400,000 salmon-trout fry in lakes and rivers 
throughout the country. It was the observa- 
tion, we believe, of Mr. Mercutio to Mr. Benvo- 
lio that ‘‘ flesh was much fishified.””, Mr. GREEN 
is the only great and practical fishifier this re- 
public has ever hatched. 

—Prince Bismarck is jocular with persons of 
very high degree. After the Franco-German 
war the Grand Duke of Coburg-Gotha said to 
him that the decoration of tie ten Cross had 
been distributed too freely. ‘ Well,” said the 
Prince, ‘* it has been given, on one hand, to brave 
fellows who earned it in battle, and of course 
justly given; on the other hand, it has been 
given out of pure courtesy, as to your Highness 
and to me, and we had better not say too much 
about it.” 

—MEISSONNIER, who is the best paid if pot the 
most distinguished artist of France, takes two 
years to paint a picture less than a foot square. 
His latest work, representing a halt of horse in 
the days of the First Empire, was this size, and 
sold for $24,000 gold. 

—President Porter, of Yale, has a succinct 
way of stating things. Recently he gave the 
following laconic advice to the students in the 
course of an address ; “‘ Don’t drink ; don’t chew; 
don’t smoke; don’t swear; don’t deceive; don’t 
read novels; don’t marry until you can support 
a wife; be earnest; be self-reliant; be generous ; 
be civil; read the papers; advertise your busi- 
ness; make money, and do good with it; love 
God and your fellow-man.” Besides arithmetic 
~ the languages, what else could they teach at 

ale } 

—Postmaster-General JEWELL has small re- 
spect for tape, however vast in width or crimson 
in tint. Recently, in alluding to the impolicy 
of any concealment of postal frauds, he said: 
‘What we want in this department is daylight. 
I want no secrets concerning it locked up in my 
breast. If there is any thing wrong, I want the 
newspapers to know it, for as a rule they de- 
nounce fraud of all kinds, and are potent in 
remedying existing evils. Thieves don’t like to 
be held up to public odium by the press, but the 
fact that they are shown up occasionally has a 
salutary effect on rogues who are about to per- 
petrate some rascality.”’ 

—One of Mr. Moopy’s methods in his revival 
meetings in England is to secure promises from 
individuals in his audience to try to make one * 
convert in the course of the week. In one of his 
meetings ‘n London five or six thousand persons 
made the promise. 

—The Empress Aucusta has headed thé list 
of subscriptions for the establishment of a hall 
for students attending the University of Berlin 
with a donation of $750. 

—Lucy Hoops, in a recent letter from Paris, 
described a very remarkable dress recently worn 
by Mile. CROIZETTE as Queen Anne in Scrise’s 
Verre d’ Hau. The skirt was composed of alter- 
nate bands of gold embroidery and broad gold 
fringe; with an immensely long train of azure 
blue satin heavy enough to stand alone, and bor- 
dered all round with a narrow band of gold em- 
broidery. Down each side of the under-skirt 
ran a wide scarf-like band of dead cloth of gold, 
embossed with scarlet flowers in raised embroid- 
ery. The corsage was of blue satin, cut square 
in front, and with half-long sleeves, coming. to 
the elbow, from which fell wide open sleeves of 
white gauze, worked with gold and bordered with 
gold fringe. A magnificent brooch of turquoises 
and diamonds blazed upon her breast. Some 
details respecting the expense of theatrical cos- 
tumes in Paris have recently been made public, 
from which we learn that the black velvet suit, 
for instance, worn by CurisTIAN as Gola in the 
first act of Genevieve de Brabant passed through 
the hands of twenty-eight persons before it was 
finished, and cost $137. Nor is this dress one 
of the most splendid in that gorgeous spectacle. 
There are 955 different costumes used in Gene- 
vidve, which cost, in all, even in that country of 
comparatively cheap clothes, $12,000. 
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Border for Lingerie. 

To work this border transfer the 
design to linen, and baste Brussels 
tulle on the latter. Run the outlines 
with embroidery cotton, and for the 
bars stretch the thread back and forth, 
and cover it with button-hole stitches, 
Work the different lace stitches with 
fine thread, edge the outlines of the 
design figiires with button-hole stitch- 
es, and cut away the tulle between 
the design figures on the wrong side, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Footstool with Cretonne 
Embroidery. 

Tue bolster of this footstool is cov- 
ered with black satin into which are 
set puffs of red satin, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The centre of the cover 
is ornamented with cretonne embroid- 
ery. Cut the flowers, buds, and leaves 
of cretonne, fasten them on the satin 
foundation with half-polka stitches of 
fine silk in the color of the cretonne 
application, and work the stems, veins, 
and vines partly with green, partly 
with brown silk in half-polka stitch 
and in point Russe. The manner of 
working ¢retonne embroidery was 
shown on page 792, No. 49, Vol. VII., 


Footstoot with CRETONNE EMBROIDERY. 


of Harper's Bazar. After finishing the embroidery, cut 
oblong four-cornered pieces of red satin for the puffs, 
gather them all around, and set them on the bolster; 
above these puffs cut away pieces of black satin of the 
corresponding size, fold the edge of the material on the 
inside so that the seam of the puff is covered, and orna- 


ment the corners with small flat 
buttons. Cover the footstool 
on the under side with black 
carriage leather, and set 
on foops of thick cord 
into which are fast- 
ened rings covered 
with black silk. 







Fig. 1.—Corner ror Tipy.—Wuite Emprorpery. 
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BorDER For LINGERIE. 


Embroidered Basket for Dust-Cloths. 


Tue basket and the lid are composed of black polished cane 
bars, and are ornamented with gold buttons. The-basket is five 
inches and a quarter high, four inches wide, and ten inches and 
a half long, and is furnished with a bottom, a lid, and walls of 
card-board covered with brown silk. The front of the basket is 
ornamented with embroidery worked on black satin with brown 
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Fig. 1.—EmBROIDERED 
Lamp-Mar.—[See Fig. 2, 
Page 317.] 


HANDKERCHIEF BorDER IN 
Point Lace EMBROIDERY. 


shaded saddler’s silk and gold bullion 
in satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch. 
The design for this embroidery is 
given by Fig. 70, Supplement. ws 
of brown silk ribbon trim the back 
and the lid of the basket. 


Embroidered Lamp-Mat, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus lamp-mat is of plaited hemp 
cord, arid is trimmed on the outer 
edge with a bias strip of blue satin 
set on in puffs; this strip is three 
inches and a quarter wide, and is 
turned down on the wrong side and 
gathered on both sides. On the 
puffs are fastened tabs of white cloth 
pinked all around, and ornamented 
in chain, knotted, and herring-bone 
stitch with saddler’s silk of different 
colors and with gold cord, as shown 
by the full-sized illustration, Fig. 2, 
page 317. 


Handkerchief Border in Point 
Lace Embroidery. 

Tuts border is designed for trim- 
ming handkerchiefs, and is worked 
with three kinds of point lace braid 
and with lace stitches of fine thread, 




















Emprormerep Basket For Dust-CLortas. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 70. 


Having transferred the outlines of the design to linen, run 
on the point lace braid as shown by the illustration, in 
doing which turn over the straight pieces of braid on the 
corners, and gather them inthe curves. Fasten the braid 
together at the intersecting points with several stitches, 
without passing the needle through the linen foundation. 


Work the wheels and the lace 
stitches with fine thread, 
finish the border with 
woven picots on the out- 
er edge, and sew it on 
the handkerchief 
in half - polka 
stitch, 
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Fig. 2,—Corner ror Tipy.—Wuitz Emprorery. 
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Rosette for &ingerie.—Russian Braid and Crochet. 


Tuts rosette is suitable for setting together tidies, for trimming lingerie, etc. 
It is worked, as shown by the illustration, with Russian braid three-quarters 
of an inch wide, which is furnished with woven loops on the sides, 
and with twisted crochet cotton No. 40. For the centre of the 
rosette form a cross of the braid, which should be two inches and 
a quarter in diameter, not including the piece turned down (in 
the original each bar of the cross counts nine picots), 
and fasten the braid together in the middle with several ° 
stitches. For the small rosette in the centre of the cross 
make a foundation of 5 ch. (chain stitch), close these in 
a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this ring crochet 
as follows: Ist round.—3 ch., which count as first de. 
(double crochet), 19 de. 
on the 5 foundation st., 
finally, 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as first de. in this 
round. 2d round.—8 
ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de,, nine 
times alternately 1 dc. 
on the second following 
st., 5 ch., finally, J sl. 
on the third of the 
8 ch. counting as 
first de. This com- 
pletes the small 
rosette, which 
is fastened on 
the braid in 
the centre of 
the cross, as 
shown by the 
illustration. 
‘The corners of 
the cross are 
filled with four 
small rosettes 








































































Rosette For Lincerte.—Rvsstan Braip AND CROCHET. 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Gray anp CasHMERE Dress. 
Front.—[{See Fig. 1, Page 321.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
5, 


No. VIL, Figs. 37°, 37-4 Fig. 2.—Detram ror Lamp-Mart, Fig. 1, Pace 316, 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Basque anp Over-Sxirt.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 15-19. 


worked in a similar manner, which are joined to the cross with one round 
worked as follows: 3d round.—* 6 ch., 12 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
end of the braid which is arranged in a cross, 6 ch., eight times alternately 
1 de, on the next loop on the nearest side edge of a bar of the cross, 1 ch.; the 
third and fifth single ch., however, should be fastened to the middle 
st. of 2 ch. scallops side by side in one of the small rosettes in the 
corner of the cross, then 1 de. on the next loop of the same bar, not 
working off the upper veins of the dc., however; 1 dc. on the next 
loop of the bar crossing the preceding one in this corner; the upper 
veins of this de. are not worked off separately, but together 
with the preceding dc. ; eight times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the next loop, but the third and fifth single ch. should be 
fastened to the middle st. of the second and third following 
ch. scallops of the same small rosette to which the fastening 


was previously done; repeat 
three times from * ; finally, 
1 sl. on the first of the 6 ch. 
in this round. 4th round.— 
* 22 sc. on the next 22 st. 
in the preceding round, 8 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle st, of the 
second following free ch. scal- 
lop in the next small rosette, 
twice alternately 6 ch,, 1 se, 
on the middle st. of the next 
ch. seallop of the ro- 
sette, then 8 ch., pass 
over the interval, 1 se. 
on the first of the next 
6 ch., and repeat three 
times from *; finally, 
1 sl. on the first 
se. in this round. 
5th round.—4 ch., 
the first 3 of which 
count as first de., 


nately 1 de. on 
the second fol- 
lowing st., 1 
ch. ; finally, 1 
sl. on the third 
of the 3 ch. 
counting as 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Gran anp CaMeEt’s-HAIR Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1, Page 321.]} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-14. 


Fig. 2.—Casumere Basque anp Over-Sxirt.— Backx.—[See Fig. 1. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 15-19, 
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first de. in this round. 6th round.—Always 1 
sc. on each st. in the preceding round. 7th 
round.—4 ch., the first 3 of which count as first 
de., * six times alternately I*dc. on the second 
following st., 1 ch.; then 1 de. on the second 
following st., 12 ch., 1 s!. on the eighth of these 
ch., 8 ch., which count as 1 dec., fasten to the 
fifth of the 12 ch. worked previously (to do this 
drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in 
the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. 
through), 19 de. on the last 5 of the 12 ch. 
worked previously, which are closed in a ring, 1 
sl. on the st. on which the last fastening was 
done, nine times alternately 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
pecond following st. of the 19 de. worked pre- 
viously ; then 5 ch., 1 sl. on the st. on which the 
last fastening was done, 1 dc. on the second fol- 
lowing st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., and re- 
peat fifteen times from *, dividing the work 
evenly on the stitches contained in the preceding 
round; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. The separate 
rosettes in this round are joined with a picot of 
5 ch. as shown by thé illustration. 


Corners for Tidies.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 316. 

To work the corner shown by Fig. 1 transfer 
the design to nansook, batiste, or fine linen, and 
work the embroidery in satin, half-polka, and 
back stitch. For the corner Fig. 2 transfer the 
design to the material, underlay the leaves with 
the same, run the outlines with embroidery cot- 
ton, and work the embroidery in satin and half- 
polka stitch. 





THE HONORABLE HARRY. 
A CARRIAGE paused before the door of 


Mrs. Howitzer’s brown stone mansion on 
the Avenue. The circumstance was not extraor- 
dinary—Mrs. Howitzer’s boarders were used to 
*‘ carriage company”—but the aspect of the ve- 
hicle itself was unusual. It is not altogether 
customary to have a coachman’s right to his seat 
disputed by a portmanteau and any amount of 
dresses which billow about Jehu, nor does the 
interior of a cab in that fashionable locality often 
present the same appearance of being crammed 
to overflowing with articles of feminine attire. 

Who would emerge ? 

The languid pulse of fashion was stirred with 
a faint throb of surprise. Mrs. Gildwell, the 
millionaire’s wife opposite, condescended to peep 
through the lace curtains, and the boarders were 
in a state of great excitement, for Mrs. How- 
itzer, a stately and handsome presence in black 
moiré antique, stood on the threshold to receive 
the unknown. Who had ever been thus greeted 
by Mrs. Howitzer ?—a landlady holding the reins 
of household government with such a firm hand 
that people were always made to feel under ob- 
ligations when she consented to accommodate 
them at a price considerably in advance of hotel 
rates. : 

** James, take those things from the box, 
quick,” she commanded, in a low tone, and forth 
skipped James in his white apron, with obsequi- 
ous bows, to disencumber Jehu. 

The human race is one in great emotions: 
a universal stare spread along the street, from 
the groom in top-boots, who was guilty of turn- 
ing his head stiffly in his tight collar, butcher 
boys, organ-grinders, and pedestrians, to the lit- 
tle street minstrels who gathered on the curb- 
stone with lively interest. Mrs. Howitzer felt 
this public curiosity in her spinal marrow, but 
she bore it heroically. The object of wonder 
now appeared. 

She was a young woman of a grand type of 
beauty, complexion of snow, rose-stained on 
cheeks and lips, with large blue eyes, and masses 
of golden hair piled into an outrag hig 
Her dress was scanned in a twinkling: a blue 
water-proof gown, close-fitting, and of service- 
able length, a red army cloak, and an audacious 
little hat with a bird’s wing perched on top of 
the luxuriant hair. Such a wealth of color and 
splendid vitality almest dazzled Mrs. Howitzer. 
‘The stranger ordered James imperiously to fetch 
in her things, and protested against the exorbi- 
tant demands of Jehu, who, unearthed from the 
mountains of finery, was himself again, and pre- 
pared to extort the uttermost farthing due. 

At last the door closed, and the street re- 
sumed its former aspect. Mrs, Gildwell opposite 
dropped ‘the lace curtain, the groom’s face be- 
came wooden again, the little minstrels twanged 
their harps in excruciating discord, and over all 
the sweet June breeze sought the flowers in open 
windows and rustled among the purple clusters 
of wistaria on the wall. 

“* Is this a lodging-house ?” inquired the stran- 
ger, in a clear sweet voice, in no wise discom- 

by the dignified aspect of Mrs. Howitzer. 

**No; I take a few boarders, and I trust we 
shall be able to you comfortable. My 
brother wrote me morning to secure your 
rooms without delay,” said the landlady, blandly. 

** Thanks,” with a weary sigh. ‘* It does not 
much matter, Any thing is better than the ho- 
tel for a lady alone. My maid is not with me. 
Have a table d’héte or high tea ?” 

“* Dinner at half past six,” said Mrs. Howitz- 
er, leading the way through the richly furnish- 
ed corridors herself. 

“* Dear me! as early as that?” murmured the 
lady, ing, with an air of resignati 





In the mean while the ladies composing the 
household were at lunch. ‘The dining-room was 











very spacious and elegant, with frescoed ceiling, 
and a conservatory adjoining ; the table appoint- 
ments were irreproachable, and presided over by 
an ebony-black major-domo, who had grown old 
in Mrs. Howitzer’s service; but the edibles were 
of a slight and unsatisfactory nature, consisting 
of transparent slices of beef and ham, shavings 
of bread-and-butter, and sloppy tea. ‘‘ Hungry 
bears never dance,” says the Oriental proverb. 
Style superseded all other considerations, and 
there is an element of satisfaction to be derived 
from genteel starvation. 

‘*Is there a carriage before the door, Will- 
iam? I am expecting my aunt’s barouche at 
two,” said Mrs. Grantley. 

** Just look if the horses are black and a coat 
of arms on the"panel, William. Pa’s liveries are 
brown and gilt,” said Mrs. Lang, in an impor- 
tant way. 

Whereupon Mrs. Grantley smiled in a frosty 
manner by virtue of occupying the parlor suite, 
and knowing very well how Mrs. Lang’s papa 
had made his money, which was not much to his 
credit, you may be sure. 

These ladies had not met each other morning, 
noon, and night for years without discovering 
each other’s faults, and criticising mutual short- 
comings freely. 7 

Kitty Leslie ran to the window: youthful cu- 
riosity must also have a peep. 

**Qh, such a lovely lady!” 

Kitty’s enthusiasm lasted up to the third floor, 
whither she mounted with her grandmother's 
lunch on a small tray. 

**She’s come, and is perfectly splendid.- Did 
you see her out of the window? Her name is 
Mrs. Captain Lightfoot, and— Oh dear! I've 
forgotten to bring you any butter.” 

“ Never mind,” replied Grandmother, gently. 

Here was the epitome of a life history written 
on the delicate features of an old lady, whose 
head, surrounded by soft puffs of white hair, re- 
sembled those painted on the Sévres porcelain. 
The wreck of her fortunes was gathered in these 
two rooms—here a stately portrait, there a cru- 
cifix, or a screen wrought by her own fingers. 
Patient recipient of secrets, anxious guardian of 
the young girl Kitty, a model of Christian court- 
esy to all. Such was Grandmother Leslie, sit- 
ting in her arm-chair, with thin patrician hands 
folded, watching from afar the busy world of 
fashion, of which she had once been a brilliant 
ornament, but which had forgotten her long ago. 

All alone! Frances Lightfoot shivered as she 
sank into qn ey megs oe window, wrestling 
with one of the fiery trials which crush women’s 
hearts, 

“Oh, my love! my love! where are you now ?” 
she sobbed, gazing blankly at the tide of glitter- 
ing equipages which rolled up the thoroughfare. 
A deadly sense of homesickness stole over her. 
She hated the rows of brown houses, the self- 
satisfied faces in landau and coupé, with sudden, 
unreasonable animosity. How happy these peo- 
ple all looked! and she was so intensely miser- 
able that she might well long to bury herself out 
of sight of the world. And, indeed, was she not 
as good as buried to her world, over here in 
America? Two years before she had stood at 
the window of the school-room of Lyte Castle, 
wondering if she could do justice to the govern- 
ess’s nose in a caricature. She had not an am- 
bition beyond the day, whether she would be ex- 
pected to play the hostess for papa and some 
neighboring squire at eight o'clock, or might 
share the children’s early dinner, when the house- 
keeper had promised a favorite fruit tart. Lyte 
Castle was finely located, but the owner was 
hampered by an encumbered estate, had been 
obliged to give up his stud and hounds, and was 
blessed with six motherless daughters in the 
school-room, all awaiting marriage portions. 
The year before Cecilia had gone forth, like the 
eldest son in the fairy tale, and had won a coro- 
net, to the great satisfaction of her family. 

Miss Frances, standing there at the window, 
absently tapping the pane, was aware that a 
groom came up the avenue with the letter bag, 
but could not be expected to surmise that the 
morning mail contained the key which would un- 
lock her future. Papa desired her presence in 
the library, surveying her somewhat critically as 
she entered. 

Countess Cecilia invited Frances to visit her 
at the Grange, with the ultimate object of get- 
ting the younger sister in training for the next 
London season, when she should have a début 
worthy of her beauty. Papa, diverted from his 
turnip fields and tenants for the moment, was 
pleased to give Frances a fifty-pound note, and 
willing to bundle her off next day. What a 
glorious prospect dawned of feasting and dan- 
cing, croquet and afternodh tea—the elements of 
pleasure which constitute a girl's life. Frances 
bounded away from the library, waving the crisp 
bank-note in triumph ; but she forgot to carica- 
ture the governess’s nose, and had no appetite 
for the favorite tart. . It was hér turn to go forth 
and conquer worlds. Farewell to the school- 
room, the familiar hedge-rows and lanes, the 
sturdy pony that had borne this wayward mis- 
tress across the downs. 

Countess Cecilia received her affectionately, 
immediately ordered her maid to pile the masses 
of golden hair into a chignon, decked the rustic 
visitor in some of her own finery, and drove her 
to see the review. Oh, the dazzling splendor 
which opened the drama of maidenhood ! 

A clear sky, the marquee on the slope, with 
throngs of ladies gathered like a parterre of flow- 
ers, and the troops massed in a square of vivid 
color and gorgeous uniform, or moving in broken 
columns, with weapons flashing, and over all the 
deep réverberations of cannon, the sharp rattle 
of musketry, the brilliant strains of martial music. 

“And whatever else you do, remember that 
Lord Argall is not to be offended,” said Countess 
Cecilia, with a charming frankness, which some- 
times characterizes the married match-maker, 








** Why ?” inquired Innocence, beaming radi- 
antly beneath the borrowed .roses and tulle of 
her dainty bonnet. 

** Because he is the best match this year, my 
dear. I suppose that you would have no objec- 
tion to two estates and a town-house ?” 

Innocence made no response to this banter, for 
at that moment her eyes met in full shock those 
of the Honorable Harry Lightfoot. It, was as if 
two rays of light had pierced the clouds, each in 
search of the other. From the dark eyes leaped 


| sudden daring revelation, and from the blue a 


bewildered consciousness of indefinable delight. 
He was well mounted, the military jacket set 
off his symmetrical figure to the best advantage, 
and admiring feminine glances followed his every 
movement as he rode away over the field. In- 
nocence, with a gasp of dismay, gazed after the 
vanishing hero. Surely he might have wheeled 
his men in her direction. . 

““Try your best, darling,” said the Countess, 
sotto voce, 

A stout elderly gentleman was making his way 
in a leisurely manner toward them. He was 
Lord Argall, who possessed not only the two 
estates and town-house, but a red, mottled coun- 
tenance, a bottle nose, and pale, cruel eyes. The 
connoisseur of female beauty scanned the face 
beneath the roses with his casual glance, which 
took in every thing while appearing to see noth- 
ing. How tiresome and ugly, after Apollo in 
the blue jacket! The manner in which Frances 
remembered her duty was to look over his lord- 
ship’s head most of the time; a measure so as- 
tounding to the ‘‘ best match” that he discovered 
an additional interest in her, and invented a féte 
on the spot in order to invite Countess Cecilia to 
bring her sister. 

Innocence blushed, and dropped her eyes. The 
blue jacket was approaching this time to accost 
the chaperon, with the palpable intent of ob- 
taining an introduction. A fig for worldly ad- 
vantage and Lord Argall! If ever Champagne 
became nectar of the gods, and even prosaic ham 
and chicken acquired celestial flavors, it was at 
the luncheon on the grass that day. Did not 
the Honorable Harry audaciously hold his own 
against his lordship, plying Frances with various 
delicacies? and did not propinquity, the charm 
of novelty, the glamour of the gay scene, arouse 
dormant fancies lodged in each breast, only wait- 
ing to spread light gossamer wings when the sun- 
shine came? Ah! and would not his lordship, 
glowering over a salad, have liked to crush his 
rival in sheer wrath and pain at his buoyant 
youth and sprightly grace? Thus did the inel- 
igible one entangle his spurs in the net spread 
by the Countess for his lordship’s wary feet, and 

‘rances was supremely happy. 

Sitting in Mrs. Howitzer’s second story front, 
with the tide of equipages rolling before her un- 
noticed, her thoughts, 

“Went slipping back to the gold 
en ny e go 
When she had known him fret.” ” 

In her grief and loneliness these scenes rose be- 
fore her imagination with a vivid power which 
strengthened her love dnd nerved her for the task 
before her. How plainly she saw the velvet turf 
of a croquet lawn, with her sister standing by the 
urn of the terrace above, and Harry Lightfoot 
groping for his ball quite on the verge of the 
park, whither an inexorable stroke of Lord Ar- 
gall’s mallet had sent him. Lord Argall was 
her partner, and an unerring marksman, seeking 
by instinct to thwart the Honorable Harry’s op- 
portunities ; but how badly she played as com- 
pensation! Was there an additional red suffus- 
ing Lord Argall’s mottled face on that occasion, 
and a glint in his pale eyes, as the young couple 
drew nearer together? Love will find out the 
way; and the two mountain streams, born on 
separate peaks, leap from rock to rock to reach 
the valley and become one, 

‘*T have only known you such a little while,” 
the girl faltered ; from which the inference may 
be drawn that croquet was not the only subject 
of discussion just then. 

‘*T doubt but they will make a mess of it. 
Of course, it is their own affair,” the Earl said 
to his wife that night. ‘‘ Harry has got a good 
start in the army from his own family, and all 
that sort of thing. He should marry an heiress, 
though.” 

A garrison ball; a first glimpse into that fairy- 
land of light and flowers. Frances never again 
experienced the same exuberance of delight, the 
same. intoxicating delirium of pleasure. Music 
lent wings to her feet; every stranger face beam- 
ed like that of a friend; jewels sparkled, laugh- 
ter rippled; all was as evanescent as the mist 
of the fountain, and equally lovely. Lord Ar- 
gall, piqued by failure, led the dowager Duchess 
of —— to supper. How to stem the tide of love 
at first sight? How, indeed, with two beautiful 
young faces touching on the balcony, two warm 
young hearts vowing eternal loyalty, and defy- 
ing time or eternity to effect a separation! A 
boon worth the buying this, to Lord Argall, the 
game of anxious mammas and smiling daugh- 
ters, of a girl who scarcely saw him, much less 
appreciated his true value? Countess Cecilia, 
finding the fledgeling’s wings grow strong with 
self-assertion, remonstrated. 

**T love him, and he loves me. That is all I 
care for in this world,” said the girl, at five o'clock 
in the morning, flushed, excited, superb in that 
very exaltation of being beloved. 

And Countess Cecilia glided away through 
the corridor in the cold gray dawn with a strange 
wistfulness on her face, her lips dumb as to Lord 
Argall’s suit, The Honorable H: must needs 
propitiate this family power with ingenuous 
grace so irresistible to women. 

“You are on our side?” he queried, appeal- 
ingly, and was adorably handsome in supplica- 
tion. 

What can be done with these impulsive young 
men not blessed with a penny, on whom nature 





has lavished all other gifts, except to allow them 
to have their own way ? 

** Yes,” assented the Countess, with a half 
sigh, glancing from the brilliant face of her fu- 
ture brother-in-law to the broad back of her 
liege lord. 

So there was no London season for the sec- 
ond daughter from Lyte Castle, the Honorable 
Harry having not only forestalled the market in 
this shameful manner, but insisted upon imme- 
diate marriage. 

Prospects, establishment, settlements? Bless 
you, there were none, and the pair prepared to 
face the future with the most sanguine reckless- 
ness, Lord Argall might hang his harp on the 
willow, or return to the anxious mammas. The 
candles burned late at Malvon Towers; the mas- 
ter roamed from one dreary state chamber to an- 
other, vast, silent, and dim, where the ghost of 
Frances Lightfoot accompanied him, even as her 
living beauty was to have brightened the dull, 
lonely house. 

Resignation and magnanimity were not among 
his lordship’s virtues. How to reach insolendy 
secure bridegroom and beautiful bride? 

The wedding bells had scarcely ceased to ring 
when the Honorable Harry sold out and retired 
from the army. However hopeful his tempera- 
ment, it was impossible for him even to deceive 
himself as to the prospect of married life in his 
regiment. A gentleman must belong to at least 
one club, however; and what more natural than 
that Lord Argall should also be a member? The 
honey-moon did not end with life in the cottage 
on the Isle of Wight, but lengthened impercep- 
tibly into a perennial spring, blissful from the 
zest for enjoyment, mutual affection, and unfail- 
ing good humor of the young people. They 
lived like merry children, and played with des- 
ag as if it were a cowslip ball. 

reditors commenced to annoy the bride- * 
groom, sowing thorns in his pillow, which prick- 
ed smartly in waking hours, until envy stalked 
in, If he only had: plenty of money to lavish: 
on his handsome wife, even half of old Lord 
Argall’s gold, for instance! This the nobleman 
offered to him freely in a certain way, Play 
sometimes ran high at the club. Lord Argall 
developed an extraordinary fondness for loo—al- 
ways a failing on the part of the Honorable Har- 
ry in the mess-room. How to reach insolently 
secure bridegroom and beautiful bride better 
than by holding up a golden bait at loo? The 
elderly man, cynical, cool, indifferent, lost heav- 
ily to the flushed, exultant young one, who was 
ignorant of his hatred. 

** You have come across my path a penniless 
stripling, and thwarted me in marrying the beau- 
ty Icoveted. I will crush you,” the cruel cold 
eyes said over the card-table. 

Then the tide turned, and before morning the 
Honorable Harry was ruined. 

Frances watched all night, conjuring up a 
thousand terrors over her husband's absence, 
counting her own heart-throbs in anxiety and 
dread, At daybreak she sank into an uneasy 
slumber, from which she was aroused at a late 
hour by a servant with a letter. 

“Tt came at nine o'clock, mum, but it seemed 
early to wake you.” 

Something must have happened. The letter 
was from her husband—a wild, gespairing letter, 
written while she slept, dictated ~ the tragic 
abandon of a young man who has thrown away 
his chance of happiness in this life. He had in- 
curred a debt of honor which he could not pay ; 
he had disgraced her, and he would go to Amer- 
ica in the first ship that sailed. She would never 
see him again, and if she had no tidings in two 
— she might consider herself free. ‘Then fol- 

owed passionate farewells, blots, and erasures. 
Her brain reeled as she deciphered the unsteady 
characters. Gone—lost—her fabric of happiness 
swept away without warning, her poor Harry a 
wanderer in the world! All day she sat in her 
chamber, stunned by the awful blow. Lord Ar- 
gall might go back to Malvon Towers, and relin- 
quish loo for a time ; Countess Cecilia was trav- 
eling on the Continent; papa was laid-up with 
gout at Lyte Castle. Where to fly for refuge 
and advice? To apathy succeeding tears, a fe- 
verish longing for activity. Why had he gone 
alone? How could he have left her without a 
farewell kiss? How would he make way with 
himself, and not a hand stretched out to save 
from any rash act? Stay, the first ship for 
America! What did that mean? Her cheek 
was blanched, her eyes were heavy with grief; 
time had wrought lines about the rosy mouth in 
these twenty-four hours of suffering. 

A lady drove in a cab to the shipping office of 
Tarwell & Co. next morning. The first ship 
for America? Ah, yes, the Stormy Petrel, off 
Land’s End at that moment, probably. The 
lady lowered her veil before her white lips framed 
their next question. Was the Stormy Petrel a 
steam-ship or— No, madame, a first-class clip- 
per, etc. Thank God for that! Did she take 
any passengers? One, a Mr. Morton. ‘The 
lady went out of the office like one blind. 

The Russia sailed next day with Frances Light- 
foot on board. Unfurl your wings to catch every 
favoring breeze, Stormy Petrel, and steam will 
outstrip your effort, just as the steady, unswerv- 
ing devotion of the wife will conquer the’ fitful 
purpose of the husband, The solitary passenger, 
Mr. Morton, leaned over the bulwark in the mild 
June evening. ‘The sails drooped idly, the ves- 
sel swayed on the calm water, when through the 
soft gray twilight gleamed a star of light—the 
passing steamer. “The miserable man watched 
it glow and fade on the horizon, leaving only the 
blank of dreary ocean more sombre for its advent, 

Down in the street the carriages still rolled 
and pedestrians passed. At one window sat 
Frances Lightfoot, absorbed in the tumults of 
youthful sorrows, and at the casement above, 
where the sunshine still lingered, was Grand- 
mother Leslie, having overcome the world, At 
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dinner appeared a marvelous vision: the foreign 
lady, in black silk with low corsage and bare 
arms, finely moulded and of a pearly fineness, 
like Merle’s flesh tints. She was a Juno, large 
and statuesque, among the trim, slender women 
of Mrs. Howitzer’s household. ‘That lady gave 
her a place of honor at her right hand, and pret- 
ty Kitty Leslie sat beyond. The half-quizzical 
glances of the stranger around the board encoun- 
tered the magnetic sympathy and admiration of 
the young girl's limpid gray eyes, and before the 
fish was removed they two were talking in a con- 
fidential under-tone. If lunch was formal, dinner 
was infinitely more so, for then Mrs. Howitzer 
presided, handsome and self-possessed, her black 
eyes, which resembled jet, ranging over her sub- 
jects with calm authority. ‘The boarders vied 
with each other in polite advances toward Mrs. 
Lightfoot, but she kept Kitty by her side, and 
finally carried her off to her own room with 
Grandmother Leslie’s smiling assent. What 
there transpired the other boarders could not 
divine; intuitive interest on Kitty's part must 
have won confidence from the other's overbur- 
dened heart. Mrs. Grantley’s door happened to 
be open when Kitty emerged, and that lady saw 
the girl clasp her arms tightly about the neck of 
Mrs. Lightfoot, and heard her say, ‘‘ Good-night, 
dear.” 

** Fancy the impudence of the minx in calling 
one of the English aristocracy ‘dear!’” Mrs. 
Grantley remarked to Mrs, Hurst. 

Strange to say, Frances did not seem to resent 
the cordial embrace, and Kitty flew up stairs to 
Grandmother, proud of her new dignity as confi- 
dante. At breakfast the object of curiosity ap- 
peared in the blue water-proof dress, with her 
hair in a net, weary, listless, and pale. She had 
passed most of the night on her knees by the open 
window. Kitty, alert and bright-eyed, was seen 
to trip down stairs before the bell rang, and act- 
ually demand that Mr. Coll should loan his cher- 
ished newspaper. Never had audacity prompted 
such a measure before. In sheer amazement he 
yielded the sheet, and stared Kitty out of counte- 
nance while her glance ranged over the shipping 
news. Mr. Coll was a small man of reticent man- 
ner and a general gray aspect. 

“Thank you, that will do,” said Kitty, de- 
murely, slipping into her seat, and pressing her 
neighbor’s hand re-assuringly under the table. 

** What is that girl coming to! I never saw 
such boldness in my life,” thought Mrs. Grant- 
ley, who kept an eye on these mysterious pro- 
ceedings. 

Then the lady of the parlor suite bribed the 
chamber-maid with a gros grain sash to glean all 
particulars about the new-comer—prompted by 
her zealous interest in Kitty’s welfare, of course. 
No news yet@f the Stormy Petrel, Mrs. Light- 
foot donned the little hat, and set forth with Kit- 
ty to see the town. Juno soon outstripped the 
American maiden, and poor Kitty returned, crest- 
fallen and crippled, in an omnibus at noon, while 
Juno appeared toward evening from an explo- 
ration of the Park. No tidings of the Stormy 
Petrel. The wife waited in sickening suspense. 
She had staked all on the chance of Harry’s 
being on board—had taken him at his word. 
What if she lost? ‘This doubt preyed upon her 
night and day. It was the shadow that moved 
where she moved, and would not be laid away in 
its grave. The heart of Mrs. Howitzer’s man- 
sion was in the right place, after all. Mr. Coll 
not only yielded Kitty one morning paper with- 
out a murmur, but presented her with two more; 
and every one knew that Mr. Coll held his own 
by reason of a pugnacious disposition, a good in- 
come, and the reputation of being an eminent 
lawyer. Then Mrs. Grantley was observed in 
corners asking Mrs. Lang what she thought 
about it, and William, the major-domo, served 
the stranger with an exaggerated deference, in- 
spired by her beauty and misfortunes; Grand- 
mother Leslie administered consolation with un- 
failing gentleness and delicate tact, and Kitty 
teok Frances under her wing with a pretty air 
of protection. ‘The waif might have been cast 
on a more unfriendly shore. Oh, the weary 
days of suspense creeping past so sluggishly, and 
the dread of a worse fulfillment! 

One morning Kitty rushed into the room with- 
out the ceremony of knocking, brandishing Mr. 
Coll’s newspaper. Z 

*“*The Stormy Petrel is below—” She said 
no more, for Frances had fainted. 

A warm, foggy day, the mist driving fitfully, 
obscuring roofs and spires, and resting low on 
the waters; a ship threading her way cautiously 
up the harbor, towed by a little bustling tug— 
the Stormy Petrel, from London, overdue, owing 
to baffling winds. ‘The passenger, Mr. Morton, 
pale and thin, strove to pierce the veil of mist 
which shronded the dawning city; then, with an 
impatient shrug of the shoulders, a certain defi- 
antly reckless look, cast aside the heavy burden 
of retrospection. 

** What matters any thing now ?” he said, bit- 
terly, and went below. 

He was tossing his apparel into his portman- 
teau, preparatory to landing, when steps ap- 
proached in the outer cabin. 

‘* Harry!” said a clear, vibrating voice, and 
Frances stood before him, looking into his soul 
with the unfathomable tenderness of her blue 
eyes. 

“**My God!” he muttered hoarsely, and re- 
coiled. 

Had he gone mad? Was this fair image a 
ghost arisen out of his own anguish to mock him 
just as he stepped on the shores of a new world ? 

‘* If you are not glad to see me, Sir, I will go 
away. Shall we leave him, Kitty? I came on 
the Russia.” 

With smiles and bravely repressed grief she 
kissed him, laying his head on her breast as if he 
were a weary child. Then the culprit became 
aware that the bluff captain was taking his 
morning smack from the gin-bottle in the rack ; 











and it must have been unusually strong, for he 
wrung his nose violently afterward with his ban- 
dana handkerchief. A young girl stood regard- 
ing him wistfully, her eyes full of tears, and a 
little gray gentleman shook his hand cordially. 

Thus was the Honorable Harry esco to 
Mrs. Howitzer’s abode, where he adapted him- 
self to circumstances with such a charming, easy 
grace that one would have imagined hé had been 
a boarder all his life. The reaction from despair 
to delight in being again one was rapid; the 
wife healed all wounds of remorse and humilia- 
tion by her radiant presence alone. The pair 
were adoptedby the house, each member discov- 
ering great interest in the pursuit which the Hon- 
orable Harry was to follow. Mr. Coll spent 
hours discussing the matter over cigars with the 
young man, and could find no niche in the busi- 
ness world for which Captain Lightfoot seemed 
specially adapted by nature. 

“*T am deucedly anxious to get some berth, 
you know,” he said, surveying his well-kept 
hands reflectively. ‘‘ We can’t live on air, al- 
though I fancy the counting-house is not exactly 
my vocation.” 

**T should say not,” replied Mr. Coll. 

**I might go in for land in the West,” pursued 
the Honorable Harry, vaguely. 

Mrs. Lightfoot appeared, ready to take a walk 
with Kitty. She wore a sky blue bonnet, a muslin 
dress with billowing flounces, and a lace shawl. 
Her mission was a secret to all save her faithful 
young satellite. She was about to apply for a po- 
sition as governess, in response to an advertise- 
ment. ‘They walked down the Avenue to the 
Brevoort House. In the hall Frances came 
face to face with Lord Argall. He extended his 
hand deprecatingly. 

** Are you a stranger here, alone? Let me be 
of any service to you,” he said. 

But the blue eyes looked beyond him, as of 
old. ‘‘I require nothing, thanks,” she respond- 
ed, coldly. 

Kitty was standing by the parlor window, 
waiting for her companion. 

** Will you tell me where she lives?” The 
stranger had paused beside her. 

‘“*She lives with us, Sir,” replied Kitty, 
promptly. 

He took two steps away, struggled with his 
pride, and came back. 

“*Is she happy ?” he inquired, abruptly. 

‘* As happy as they can be,” said Kitty, stout- 
ly, wondering at this colloquy. 

No such treasure as this woman’s heart ‘at 
Malvon Towers, my lord. 

In the mean while Mr. and Mrs. Bullock, 
from Texas, were suspiciously regarding the 
candidate for governess, while the Misses Bul- 
lock were inspecting her lace. What manner 
of instructress was this, in a Paris bonnet and 
flounced gown? Mrs. Bullock pursed up her lips, 
and was of opinion that she would not suit at 
all; and Mr. Bullock, escorting her to the stairs 
in creaking boots, gave her some good advice 
about not spending her wages on ‘‘toggery.” 
Juno swept out of the hotel with heightened col- 
or and flashing eye. 

**T would not have Harry know how I have 
been insulted for worlds,” she said, with quiver- 


ing - 

Duting her absence her husband had been 
seized with an inspiration. He would go out on 
the plains and keep a hotel. Nothing moved 
him from this determination. Mr. Coll argued 
in vain; the chimera of a hotel in that distant lo- 
cality possessed for the Honorable Harry’s mind 
the fascination of combining buffalo hunting and 
possible Indian raids with the tamer pursuit of 
innkeeping. 

The Russia steamed into port again, this time 
bringing a letter from Countess Cecilia. The 
clever woman, through the influence of her hus- 
band, had got the Honorable Harry a colonial 
appointment. With extreme reluctance did he 
abandon the hotel project, and re-embark for his 
native land. 

The carriages rolled on the Avenue, and the 
sunshine lingered about Grandmother Leslie’s 
window, where Kitty stood pondering over the 
first romance her young life had known. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


A Damper to democratic Enthusiasm.—A Case of 
Conscience.—Criminal Curiosities, 
R. DISRAELI’S remark to the French 
gentlemen that the word “‘canaille” Aad an 
equivalent in the English tongue, and that it was 
pronounced ‘* Kenealy,” has of late received am- 
ple corroboration. ‘Truly when Mr. Bright in- 
troduced him to the House of Commons with 
“*] have not the Hon—I mean I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the member for Stoke,” he 
was not unduly cautious. This blatant ex-bar- 
rister has been addressing what he calls “half a 
million of the flower of England’s pride” in Hyde 
Park upon the wrongs of his convict friend, Mr. 
Arthur Orton. As a matter of fact there were 
about 30,000 persons of the class Lord Castle- 
reagh once described as ‘‘ the(m) asses,” and he 
has been “starring” the country since as much 
as the necessity of his presence at the police of- 
fice to answer certain libels published in his foul- 
mouthed organ, The Englishman, has permitted 
him. It is no doubt a great blow to those who 
believed in the general intelligence of the lower 
classes that this credulity should be so wide- 
spread, and it has produced a curious piece of 
writing from M. Gambetta in La République 
Frangaise, in which he expresses his sense of dis- 
appointment. 

Kenealy’s impudence has never, perhaps, been 
rivaled except by = Mr. G. F. Train and b: 
some members of the ring upon our “ turf. 
These gentry have a curious morality, and when 
in doubt of whether they are doing the right 
thing—i. e., whether they are going too far in the 





other divection—they have a habit of appealing 
to their great leviathans for their opinion. A 
certain Yorkshireman who has “ made his pile” 
on various race-courses had this question of con- 
science put to him the other day by a humble 
admirer : 

* «<A curions thing, Sir, has happened to me. 
A man came up to me at York races and paid 
me a bet which I find by my books he had al- 
ready settled for. What am I to do about it? 
I suppose” (this in a reluctant tone) ‘‘I ought to 
pay him back.” 

“*Pay him back!” returned the Yorkshire- 
man, with contemptuous indignation, ‘‘ Why, 
you must be a born idiot to think of such a 
thing. On the contrary, when you meet him 
next, look him hard in the face, and perhaps the 
fool may pay you again.” 

The great triumvirate, Edmund Yates, Henry 
Labouchere, and Grenville Murray, who -own 
The World among them, are about, it is said, to 
part company, Mr. Murray being found ‘‘im- 
practicable.” It will cost something to get rid 
of him, since the gains of the paper are said al- 
ready to average £4000 a year. This is an un- 
usual success in England. It is not too much 
to say that five papers that are started out of six 
benefit no one but the printers, and generally 
bring their proprietors into the bankruptcy court. 
Only one newspaper in England has ever been 
a failure in the first instance and eventually 
achieved a great success, namely, the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Even our magazines are very doubt- 
ful ventures. The famous Sir William Moles- 
worth used to say that he had tried every thing 
expensive, even keeping race-horses, but found 
nothing so ruinous as maintaining a periodical. 
He owned the Westminster Review, which, with 
all its cleverness and ‘‘ advanced views,” or per- 
haps because of them, has never, I believe, been 
self-supporting. If it was not for their adver- 
tisements, I should question whether half a doz- 
en of our London magazines paid their ex- 
penses. ‘Their actual circulation is very difficult 
for those not behind the scenes to verify, and 
when I see ‘‘ third edition” stuck upon the coy- 
er of any one of them, I confess I feel an incli- 
nation to whistle softly. It is very easy to sell 
three editions—of one hundred each. 

I told you a story the other day of a certain 
judgment of Solomon in China, which has been 
capped in a very humorous manner. The inci- 
dent pretends to come from Pekin, but I fancy 
was invented nearer home. Two husbands claim 
one wife, and the matter comes before the man- 
darin, who takes time to consider the question. 
Suddenly he sends for the rival claimants, “ An 
incident has happened,” says he, ‘‘ which must 
be settled before my decision. Your mother-in- 
law—*the mother-in-law of both of you, if both 
your tales are true—is dead, and funds are 
wanting for her burial.” 

Husband No. 1 “didn’t see it.” ‘‘ Really,” 
said he, “‘ I know very little about her.” 

“ Great judge,” said husband No. 2, “‘I shall 
be delighted to bury her.” 

“No, 2, the wife is yours,” said the mandarin ; 
‘*yqu have established your case.” 

Mr. Plimsoll (the sailor’s friend) has publish- 
ed a list of ships reported at Lloyds as ‘‘ miss- 
ing” (¢. e., probably lost with all hands on board) 
during the first ten weeks of the present year. 
It amounts to no less than twenty-eight. This 
makes even London folks open their eyes, who 
are accustomed to slur over the “‘ missing ships” 
in the morning paper—always printed in the 
smallest type—with the’same indifference as the 
returns of pig-iron. 

You have doubtless heard of the post still va- 
cant in Siam, of the editor of the Imperial Ga- 
zette. Any gentleman of intelligence will be 
suitably recompensed ; but there are drawbacks. 
If any thing is inserted displeasing to the king, 
a hundred: blows with a stick will be inflicted. 
It now appears that offenders generally are rath- 
er hardly dealt with in that country, though it is 
fair to add they don’t think much of it. A gen- 
tleman who recently visited Bangkok, the capi- 
tal, was so fortunate as to see a quadruple exe- 
cution, No. 1 was an incendiary, who had his 
hand cut off, and directly that member was sent 
flying through the air, wrapped the stump up in 
a handkerchief, and remained to witness the end 
of the performances, No. 2 was a murderer, who 
was ripped open, and though perishing miserably, 
bit a banana to the last. No. 3 had said some- 
thing disrespectful of the king, and was con- 
demned to be devoured by wild beasts; before 
he was lowered down into the den, and the 
crunching and roaring began (no human cry 
was perceptible amidst that horrid din), he lean- 
ed over the rim of the pit and spoke to the creat- 
ures, recommending them to sharpen their appe- 
tites. No. 4 was a blasphemer, who was tied 
between two planks and burned to death by jets 
of flame directed against his temples from two 
braziers ; he continued singing what were sup- 
posed to be impious songs during his death agony. 

These are things that should make us pause 
in some of our glib theories of “‘common hu- 
manity,” ‘‘the fear of death,” etc., etc. Even 
in France things now and then astonish one in 
this way. Jean Barvillet, found guilty of mur- 
dering his wife, at the Garonne assizes last week, 
and being condemneé to. the galleys for life (there 
were, of course, ‘extenuating circumstances’), 
exclaimed, “‘ Well, that is not dear for the pleas- 
ure [ had in killing and burying her.” 

We are now reforming our criminal laws, en- 
deavoring to find the way to deal with the most 
hardened and brutalized offenders, and these ex- 
amples of what does happen occasionally on this 
still little understood planet are exciting consid- 
erable attention. 


I see an American philosopher has come to 


| the conclusion that the mosquito was created 


with the special design of driving mankind from 
the districts in which malaria prevails. He is 
evidently an optimist, but one who has only been 
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rtially successful in his investigations. I should 
ike to know why a good many things—and per- 
sons—exist besides mosquitoes, who are much 
more disagreeable, and do not point out malaria. 

The title of the new picture by the author of 
“The Roll-Call,” Miss Thompson, is ‘* The 
Twenty-eighth Regiment at Quatre Bras.” It 
was formed, with the Royals, into a square in 
a field of particularly tall rye, and repeatedly 
charged by the French cuirassiers and lancers. 
The picture represents the last assault, and is 
remarkable for the vast variety of character de- 
picted in the faces of the combatants. It has 
had the high approval of many military men, in- 
cluding that of the commander-in-chief. 

Hans Christian Andersen reached his seven- 
tieth birthday last week, on which occasion a 
splendid edition of his works, in fifteen different 
tongues, was published. Our own literary intel- 
ligence is not so peaceful. Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
The Law and the Lady, which, if not rendered 
into fifteen, has certainly been into five, lan- 
guages besides his own, without having had a 
word said against it in any one of them, has been 
fallen foul of by the proprietors of the Graphic 
newspaper, in which the story appeared in this 
country in its serial form, upon the ground of 
too ‘‘ warm” descriptions, It seems to me that 
the charge is not only utterly unfounded, but 
that the persons who invented it must have an 
unenviable sort of imagination. ‘ 

R. Kemstez, of London. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. 8.—We do not reply by mail. We are informed 
that the polished and firmly starched shirt bosoms eent 
out from the best laundries are made by putting a little 
spermaceti in the starch and boiling it well, and final- 
ly by the laundress using great strength and very hot 
irons, 

A Svusscerner.—Read the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIIL, for hints about your white 
muslin dress. Trim it with knife pleatings of plain 
muslin. Make a shirred tablier of your two yards of 
silk, and that will modernize the dress. Make a false 
basque and an apron of the over-skirt of your poplin. 

Mes. D. W. H.—Striped and plaid guipure lace cur- 
tains are very fashionable, also dotted Swiss muslin 
curtains ruffied. Put the curtains of a bow-window 
inside close to the window, and have a lambrequin in 
front to drape the entrance from the room. 

M. W.—The dress illustrated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
VIIL., with a shirred basque and over-skirt is an ex- 
cellent model for black silk. 

Mrs. L. 8.—The fashionable models for grenadine 
dresses are very elaborately trimmed this year. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 18 and 19, Vol. 
VIII. The pattern of the suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
19, Vol. VIIL., will be appropriate for your-grenadine. 
The plain canvas grenadine will still be worn, but that 
with plaids, bars, figures, or stripes is more stylish. 

Susrm.—Your silk sample is the stylish beige brown, 
and will make a handsome suit with a basque and 
over-skirt of g dine, or of camel's-hair, or 
of the basket-woyer plaid silks called Louisine, The 
silk should be used for sleeves and lower skirt. 

Mrs. K. W. 8. W.—We do not furnish addresses, 

ImportTant.—Read reply above to “ Mrs. L. S.” 

A. K. K.—Make your black silk by the pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIIL Trim with crimped 
tape fringe, shirring, and knife pleating. Your blue 
silk will make a pretty foundation for a gray plaid 
camel’s-hair costume for the sea-side, and, indeed, for 
summer mornings any where in New England. Have 
a Joan of Arc basque and apron over-skirt of plaid or 
striped gray wool, with sleeves and lower skirt of blue 
silk. 

A Junsty Gret.—Girls of thirteen years wear basques 
buttoned behind or before according to fancy. Read 
New York Fashions of the present number of the 
Bazar, 

Mars. L. M. B.—Your old sample is again in fashion. 
Make the plaid into a cuirass and apron over-skirt, 
with sleeves and lower skirt of beige brown or of dark 
green silk. Read about misses dresses in New York 
Fashions of the present number of the Bazar. 

W. W.—We must decline to give the names of our 
contributors. 

Ciozty.—Make a puffed basque of your Swiss mus- 
lin dress, have this high or low necked according to 
fancy, and trim with fine knife pleatings edged with 
lace. The skirt should be a demi-train, with knife 
pleatings and shirred flounces, and the tablier should 
be lengthwise puffs like that on a dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIII. The sash should be blue or 
rose to match the flowers, and should form two deep 
loops with ends on the tournure. Dotted Swiss mus- 
lin curtains are preferred to those of Nottingham lace, 
and are not more expensive than good Nottingham 
curtains. Lambrequin draperies of dark-colored reps 
are placed above white curtains, or else there are long 
side draperies of the dark reps, but these are for win- 
ter use. 

A New Svnsonrsrr.—Cut a French belted sacque of 
your buff percale from the polonaise you now have. 
Make a deep apron of the new goods, and get sash 
breadths for the back from parts ofjthe polonaise. 
Trim with white piqué braid and a ruffle of the buff 
goods. Arrange your hair in long waves in front, and 
confine it low down behind in a plaited coil. 

Miss Harrre.—You do not need a sash with your 
black silk. Make it by the cut paper pattern illustra- 
ted in Bazar No. 19, Vol. VIIL 

Viretn1a.—Do not alter your Victoria lawn, as such 
suits will be worn again when warm weather comes, 
notwithstanding the polonaise is at present out of 
favor. Your lace sacque and tie will be handsome 
with cashmere. 

A. T. R.—Black grenadine dresses for tall, slight 
ladies will have basques shirred all over, without any 
plain parte, and the sleeves will also be shirred in hori- 
zontal puffs around the arm to take away from its ap- 
pearance of length. 

Country Gret.—Take the green barred silk of your 
dress for a basque and deep over-skirt, and get new 
sleeves and lower skirt of plain green or else black. 
Make by the oft-repeated directions given in the Bazar 
for such dresses. 

B. M. B.—Yon will find hints about white dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 19 and 20, Vol. 
VIII, Valenciennes lace is much used for trimming. 
Your flounces should be alternately pleated and 
shirred. 

C. A. B.—Crimped tape fringes, marabout ruches of 
crimped tape, and Iustrelees wool braids are all used 
for trimming mourning wraps. 
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Fruit Napkins. 


Tuese gray damask fruit napkins are fringed out all around, and are em- 
broidered in half-polka stitch in the corners. The designs for the embroidery 
are given by Figs. 71-74, Supplement, Having transferred the designs to the 
damask, work the outlines of the pears, apples, plums, and black- 
berries, and the leaves, stems, veins, and vines, in half-polka stitch 
with red Turkish cotton. 


Nansook Cravat. 

For this cravat cut of nansook or batiste one 
straight piece fifty-four inches and a half long and 
five inches and three-quarters wide, border it with 
button-hole stitch scallops all along the outer edge, 
and trim the ends 
with sixteen rows 
of button-hole stitéh 
scallopseach. Pleat 
the middle of the crayat, 
and arrange the ends 
in a bow as shown by 
the illustration. 


Plain and | 
Striped Limousine House Dress. 
Tue skirt of gray limousine is 
trimmed with a side-pleated flounce 
of the material, folds and bows of 
gray faille, and fringe. The wide 
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Orcas 


trimmed with a strip of gray 
and black striped limousine. 
The waist of striped limou- 
sine is trimmed with revers 
and folds of plain 
material. Pleated 
crépe lisse fraise 
and under-sleeves. 
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ASPECTS OF 
NUTRITION. 
HERE are the- 
orists who main- 
tain that brain-work 
exacts a more liberal diet than that which will suffice to sustain the health of 
those whose exertions are wholly muscular. ‘This proposition is often disputed 
on the ground that some of the leading thinkers both of antiquity and of modern times have been 
not merely abstemious, but even ascetic in their habits. In such a case as this it is obvious that 
no general rule can safely be laid down. Some of the foremost leaders of civilized opinion, some 
of the mighty workers whose names 


3USTLE WITH SKIRT BUTTONED ON. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 46-53. 
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Fruit Napkins. 
box-pleat in the back of the skirt is For designs see Soeement, No. XIII., 
Figs 11-74, 





Nawnsoox Cravat. 








ally supported in the absence of azotized or stimulating food. The early 
traders on the Guinea coast were astonished at the strange endurance dis- 
played by the Ashantee scouts, who in war time were accustomed to perch 
themselves among the highest branches of some lofty tree, and to remain, for 
days together, on the watch for the movements of an enemy, wholly, as it 
appeared, without nourishment. At last it was discovered that 
the negro spies carried with them some rude lozenges of a reddish 
gum, native to the forests, and that on these and on a little water 
contained in a 
calabash slung to 
the girdle they 
could subsist un- 
complainingly for 
a _ considerable 
time, but with a 
*perceptible dimi- 
nution of weight 
and strength. 
The use of pemmican 
among the Indians of 
Northwegtern Ameri- 
ca, and that of pellets 
of lime and albumen 
among the Texan hunt- q " 

ers, is well known, and it is probable that Fig. 1.--Warra Corts, Con- 
the earth-eating propensities of the na- se ails Bo Fig. ae 
tives of Guinea and Venezuela arose For pattern and description see Sup- 
from a similar wish to deaden the throes plement, ied Figa att 
of famine; while the black alluvial soil 
deposited by the rivers of South America, 
singularly rich in undecomposed organic 
matter, might actually yield some modi- 
cum of nutriment. The morbid taste for 
earth-eating peculiar to negroes on the 
African coast, and which, when once ac- 
quired, is said to be a habit as pernicious 
and as difficult of cure as dipsomania 
itself, may possibly have had a similar 
origin. 











BURIED CITIES. 


HAT the remains of ancient Rome, Fig. 2.—Wauitre Covtir Cor- 

both in Rome and elsewhere, areto ETS. —Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
be found under-ground has been known For pattern and description see Sup- 
for ages; but it is only of late years that plement, No. IX., Figs 54-62, 
this piece of knowledge has been acted 
on in an intelligent way. For some centuries men dug, but they dug with 
hardly any other notion than that of finding statues. It is said, I know not how truly, that the 
diggings which have brought so much to light on the Palatine itself were begun more with an eye 
to statues than to foundations. It is only comparatively lately that men fully took in that there lay 
under their feet something more pre- 





shine the brightest on the roll of 
fame, have led lives which would be 
popularly considered as severely self- 
denying. Others, no less renowned, 
have used, and in some instances 
notoriously abused, what our fore- 
fathers were accustomed to call the 

leasures of the table. It would, 

owever, be iHogical and absurd to 
argue that the energy which im- 
presses itself upon the world, or the 
genius that dazzles contemporary 
eyes, is a consequence either ob the 
frugality or the luxuriousness of the 


ous. Many dull people of both sexes 
eat of the fat and drink of the strong 
without any remarkable reasom or 
result, and a much larger number 
lead lives of enforced abstinence that 
nevertheless effect nothing toward 
the development of the intellect. 
Precisely as the habit of contin- 
uous manual labor enables human 
beings to subsist on a moderate 
amount of food, from which nature, 
thus stimulated, contrives to extract 
all the available pabulum, so does 
physical inaction occasion contra- 
dictory phenomena in the constitu- 
tion. It may appear paradoxical to 
assert that the idle need, or at least 
crave for, a greater bulk and weight 
of food and a larger variety of ali- 
ments than the indastrious ; but the 
experience of every day tells us that 
this is the case, It has been found 
necessary to concede a better supply 
of food not only to the imsane pa- 
tients in asylums, but to criminals 
in prison, than that which would suf- 
fice to maintain them when at lib- 
erty. Convalescents in a well-man- 
aged hospital recover in direct pro- 
portion to the liberality with which 
they are fed, and, in spite of the pro- 
verbial parsimony of work-house au- 
thorities, it has been found practi- 
cally imperative to grant to paupers 
a diet somewhat more nutritious 
than that’ of the class from which 
they are chiefly recruited. A be- 
sieged garrison passively cooped up 
in a blockaded fortress feels the 
pangs of hunger to a far greater ex- 
tent than does an army compelled to 
march and fight on insufficient nu- 
triment; It has long been known 
that deep grief; and, indeed, any 
passion which exhausts the nervous 
system, promotes a craving for food 
which frequently appears inappro- 
priate and unnatural in the eyes of 
non-scientific spectators, while, on 
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the other hand, extreme muscular I RAN \ 


exertion often indisposes both men 
and animals for partaking of solid 
sustenance. 

Gum, starch, sugar, and the many 
gelatinous and saccharine substances 
supplied by the vegetable kingdom, 
4jight as is their power of contrib- 
siting to genuine nutrition, possess 
the valuable property of deferring, 
80 to speak, the assaults of hunger 
due to the wasting of the tissues, 
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cious than statues, more precious 
than any particular object that the 
ancient city could afford, namely, 
the ancient city itself. The way in 
which the ground has risen, both in 
Rome and in other Roman cities, is 
one of the things which most strikes 
the traveler on a first visit. Wher- 
ever the foundationsphave not been 
dug out, the proportions of nearly 
every ancient building have been de- 
stroyed by the growth of the soil 
around its basement. I do not pre- 
tend to go into the scientific aspect 
of the matter, but it is certain that, 
unless the beds of the rivers have 
risen also, ancient Rome, Trier, and 
Bath must have stood in very dif- 
ferent relations to the Tiber, the 
Moselle, and the Avon from those 
in which the modern cities stand 
now. The process would not seem 
to be universal. The one great Ro- 
man remain in Milan, that mighty 
range of the columns of St. Law- 
rence, which outdoes any thing of 
the kind in Rome itself, still keeps 
its fair proportions. ‘The bases of 
the columns are not encroached on, 
and I saw no sign that they had 
been dug out, as so many have been 
in Rome. But modern London—I 
mean, of course, the real London 
—stands on the ruins of several 
earlier cities ; and at Bath the bases 
of the Norman piers of the old ca- 
thedral are to be seen several feet be- 
low the present floor of the church, 
while the Roman level is again sev- 
eral feet below them. At Trier, 
when the Porta Nigra was the 
Church of St. Simeon, its ancient 
proportions had been wholly lost, 
and even now, after a good deal of 
digging, they have not been wholly 
restored. At Ravenna, the first feel- 
ing in many of the buildings is how 
much they have lost by the shorten- 
ing of the now baseless columns, 
This is specially felt in the greater, 
the orthodox, baptistery, where a 
trap-door is liftéd, and the bases 
may be seen below the present floor, 
showing what the real height of the 
building ought to be. But at Ra- 
venna it might be dangerous to 
think of digging. ‘The result might 
be that columns and buildings and 
every thing else might again take to 
swimming, as they did in the days 
of Sidonius Apollinaris. At Rome 
itself, those who, like myself, have 

\ known the city only since the great- 
\ est excavations were made; have 
some difficulty in thoroughly grasp- 
ing the fact how short a time has 
passed since the Forum was the 
Campo Vaccino, since the column 
eof Phocas was nameless, since the 
scene of the old life of the Roman 
commonwealth was a field. Some- 
times, indeed, the process of half 
* burial can hardly be regretted. The 
=} noble fragment of the Forum of 
Nerva, the two graceful Corinthian 
columns—the well-known colonnacce 
—with their rich entablatures cling- 
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Fig. 1.—Lixen anp Lace 
Cotrar.—[See Fig. 2. 


For pattern and de- 


scription see Sup- ..’ 
plement, No. x, \ 
Figs. 63-65, N 








ing to what some say 
is a wall of legendary 
antiquity, have always 
struck me as having a 
charm in their present 
state which they would 
lose if their full pro- 
portions were brought 
to light. Half hidden 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Lace anp Gros Grain 
Coiiar.—Backx ano Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see Supplement. 


portance. Every body 


who goes to Rome is, as 
a matter of course, car- 
ried to see “‘ the Palace 
of the Caesars.” The 
name has a grand sound, 
perhaps a little too 
rhythmical for plain 
prose or for every-day 
talk. Still, looking on 







































Fig. 1.—Cottar with Liven 
Frit. —{See Fig, 2. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 68, 


Fig. 1.—Liyen Cottar with Hem- 
stTiTcHiInG. —[See Fig. 2. ] 










Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED LINEN 
Cotiar.—[See Fig. 2.] 






Fig. 2.—Em- 
BROIDERED LINEN 
Unper-SLeeve. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 34, 


as they are, they bor- 
row from their partial 
hiding that effect of 
picturesque mystery to 
which a perfect clas- 
sical building with all 
its stateliness and beau- 
ty of other kinds hard- 
ly ever attains. 

Of the diggings on 


Fig. 2.—LiNen AND Lace 
Curr.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 66 and 67. 


ment, No. VL, 


Fig. 3. 
LACE AND 


Gros GRAIN 
Unper-SLeEV : 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 

For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 1.—Liyen Cottar WITH 
Hemstitcuine.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 25-28. 


the Palatine Hill carried on by 
Cavaliere Rosa every one has 
heard. It is much to be wished 
that the affected name by which 
they are commonly spoken of 
did not go so far as it certainly 
does to obscure their real im- 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs, 32 and 33. 






Fig. 2.—LInen Fig. 2.—Curr 

Unper-SLEEVE wrrn Linen FRItt. 
with Hem- [See Fig. 1.] 

sTITCHING.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Fig. 36, 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 69. 








Fig. 2.—Liven 
Unpver-SLeEvE 
with Hem- 


STITCHING.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 29-31. 


what has been brought 
to light on the Palatine 
simply as the palace of 
the Cesars, the inter- 
est ef those’discoveries 
is great indeed. It 
brings one side of the 
history of Rome, one 
side of the greatness of 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Camet’s-Hairn Dress.—#ront.—[See Fig, 2, Page 317,} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-14 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp CasumMers Dress.—Back.—{See Fig. 2, Page 317.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 37", 37°-45, 
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Rome, strongly before us when we see that a 
time came when the house of one man covered 
a greater space than had once been covered by 
Rome itself. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsponpentT. ] 


NE of the most remarkable changes which 

fashion has undergone for several years con- 
sists in the combination in a single toilette of dif- 
ferent articles heretofore considered incompati- 
ble. These curious mixtures have not come upon 
us suddenly, but gradually and almost insensi- 
bly. Formerly the use of certain materials for 
ladies’ costumes was determined by the seasons. 
After the month of March velvet dresses or cloaks 
were no longer seen, and straw bonnets were nev- 
er worn with cloth. The English alone dared to 
combine straw with fur, and when they did so 
they exposed themselves to the ridicule of the 
Parisians. Nowadays sik dresses, even of the 
lightest shades, are made with the sleeves and 
jupon of velvet, and are worn all the year round 
almost without exception. The most elegant 
and fashionable ladies will wear bonnets of straw 
with mantles of cloth trimmed with fur. 

Ladies’ costumes are becoming more and more 
tight-fitting. The ingenuity which was employ- 
ed for many years to contrive means by which 
to expand the skirts of a dress is now applied to 
invention of ways by which it can be made to 
cling tightly to the figure and fall in limp folds 
around the feet. Underneath the dress bands 
of elastic are buttoned so as to reduce as much 
as possible the expansive tendency of the skirts. 
It is not without some little difficulty that ex- 
tremely fashionable ladies manage nowadays to 
walk, and in sitting they can only perch them- 
selves sideways upon the edge of a chair or sofa. 
At an entertainment the ladies, with their tightly 
fitting corsages drawn so closely round the hips, 
and their immensely long narrow trains confined 
with elastic, have something the appearance of 
graceful, beautiful serpents, These narrow cos- 
tumes give the wearer a graceful undulating mo- 
tion in walking that induces the comparison. 

Among many varieties of new and attractive 
materials we have silks with stripes of velvet 
running perpendicularly and across so as to form 
alterng** squares of silk and velvet, also gauzes 
with stripes or plaids of velvet. The gauzes are 
worn as tabliers and tunics over jupons of black 
faille, the silks over jupons of plain silk of the 
same shade as the foundation of the material, 
which is ggnerally écru or the same color as the 
velvet squares. Besides these goods, the price 
of which is high, a great deal of batiste is man- 
ufactured, both plain and with stripes alternately 
thick and transparent. These are all.of light 
colors, which still continue to be preferred. ‘The 
combination of plain materials with those striped 
or plaid is every day becoming more general. 
As they say at Paris, ‘‘‘There is a Scotch furor.” 

One of the latest eccentricities which it is said 
will be fashionable for country wear is a long 
be of deer-skin without sleeves, and laced be- 

ind, 

Fashion has many peculiar caprices similar 
to this one, yet amidst many marvels, among 
multitudes of complicated costumes and remark. 
able trimmings, an occasional toilette will ap- 
pear simple and elegant that compels every one 
to render homage to its good taste, yet which no 
one hastens to imitate. The following is a de- 
scription of such a costume, worn by one of the 
ladies of the nobility : ; 

Home Toretre.—Robe demi-longue, of a 
light shade of wood-colored faille, princesse in 
front, and large pleats behind the entire length of 
the skirt. In front from the neck to the lower 
edge of the skirt were.bias bands of the same 
faille embroidered with silk of a darker shade, put 
on in the same way that gimp is often used. A 
knot of ribbon of the same shade as the embroid- 
ery, composed of bows without ends, terminated 
each of the ends of the bands, thus limiting the 
tablier. The sleeves were demi-large, and the 
whole of the upper side covered with embroider- 
ed bands like the front of the dress. 

Avnorser Home Torterre.—The following 
is a more costume. Robe of plain 

ight blue faille, with flounces of the same, 

with flat bands of blue and rose-color 
plaid faille. Over the jupon, from below the 
corsage, falls a drapery of the same material 
trimmed in the same way. This is caught up 
behind on the left side by a large bow made of 
the plaid faille. The sleeves are ornamented 
with broad bands of the plaid faille, and a 
small fichu of the same is worn over the high 


corsage. 
Summer Cosrome.—Jupon of foulard gris 
‘eutre, medium-colored. Tunic and corsage of 
tiste, with open-worked squares, also gris feu- 
tre, Sleeves like the jupon, of foulard. Scarf 
of batiste like the tunic. Bonnet of straw, gris 
Jeutre, ornamented with a wreath of rose leaves 
stripped off from the roses. On the crown a 
large knot of roses without any foliage. The 
leaves of roses—that is to say, not the green 
leaves but the petals of the rose—are very fash- 
ionable for trimming bonnets. 
Manties.—-Among other new styles of par- 
dessus the most fashionable is a small mantelet 


At the end of the hood is a long bow of ribbon 
also of the same color, and upon each of the 
pockets. These mantles are made in cashmere 
~ Bag colors—black, rose, and especially pale 
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Bonnets.—A peculiar shade of red will be 
one of the preferred colors during the summer. 
It borders sometimes a little on the purple, and 
oftener on the ponceau (a red slightly tinged with 
yellow). It is used for lining and trimming 
straw bonnets, which will be universally fash- 
ionable during the coming summer. They are 
made in many different varieties, sometimes of 
rice straw, of coarse black straw, and one new 
caprice of fashion is a bonnet with a crown of 
black straw and a white straw brim. Neapoli- 
tans embroidered with black jet will also be fash- 
ionable. ‘They will be lined either with silk or 
velvet. ‘These bonnets are heavily trimmed with 
flowers, which are sometimes arranged to imi- 
tate a long feather falling at the back. An at- 
tractive trimming is made of sprays of oats of 
all colors. Some of the straw bonnets are deco- 
rated with moss in which clusters of myosotis 
are placed. With these flowers the lining and 
trimming of the bonnet must be of pale blue 
silk. 

Curtpren’s Torettres.—Some of the cos- 
tumes prepared for children are positively classic 
in their style, while others are simply fantastic. 

When they first begin to walk, the little ones 
wear short skirts pleated to the waist like a kilt, 
the corsage décolleté, with slashed basque and 
short sleeves. 

From two to four years boys wear either a 
sort of doublet, waist and skirt in a single piece, 
or pleated skirts with a vest of another color. 

The little girls appear like miniatures of grown- 
up ladies. So far as form and trimmings go, 
their costumes are modeled upon the toilettes 
worn by their mammas, only their little dresses 
are short. They wear skirts with large pleats, 
tunics, tabliers, and draperies of all descriptions. 
As they grow larger they are more simply dress- 
ed, and appear a little less like dolls, whose elab- 
orate wardrobes are the joy and vanity of their 
mothers. From eight to fourteen years they 
wear very simple dresses, without trimming or 
ornaments, and the materials are less expensive. 
In the winter they wear woolen goods, and in 
the summer Oxford linen, percale and batiste, 
écru or pale blue. Elaborate embroideries, lace 
and ribbons, and ornaments of all kinds, are con- 
fined to their very juvenile days, before they are 
supposed to be susceptible to a love of finery, if 
such a period of existence is possible to the sex 
even in earliest infancy. . 

Boys also, after seven years, are plainly, al- 
most severely, Their clothes are en- 
tirely of the same material throughout, and of a 
sombre or neutral tint, either gray or écru. For 
extremely warm weather they wear an entire 
suit of thick white linen, with mother-of-pearl 
buttons, and straw sailor hats with bands of ma- 
roon ribbon around the crown. 

Emme.ine Rarmonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Jo pee recordeth that on the 19th of April, 
1775, the peach-trees were in bloom in the 
vicinity of the first battle-ground of the Revolu- 
tion. Be thatas it may, the 19th of April, 1875, 
was ushered in at Concord and Lexington with 
a bright sun, indeed, but also with bitter cold and 
piercing winds. Such was the severity of the 
weather to which the vast crowds who attended 
the Centennial celebration Were exposed that 
the belief was expressed by some that more peo- 
ple received their death-blow on that day in Con- 
eord and Lexington then one hundred years be- 
fore. But the cold did not check the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the people, nor dim the brilliancy 
of the display, nor diminish the intense interest 
in the exercises of the day. In both towns with 
the early dawning light came the thunder of ar- 
tillery, the ringing of bells, and the sound of 
music. Public bu et and private dwellings 
were gayly decorated with the Stars and Stripes, 
emblematic designs, and mottoes. Old historic 
houses bore conspicuous inscriptions, and the 
old battle-ground was the centre of interest. In 
this brief raph we can scarcely touch — 
the scenes of this memorable occasion. The 
number of strangers who flocked into the his- 
toric towns is variously estimated at from 
50,000 to 100,000. At both Concord and Lex- 
ington the programme of the day included ex- 
ercises of great interest—orations, vocal as well 
as instrumental music, processions, dinners, 
toasts, etc. At Concord George William Curtis 
was the orator of the day, and at Lexington 
Richard H. Dana filled a like position. There 
were also addresses by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Charles Hudson, and others, and a poem by 
James Russell Lowell. At Lexington the stat- 
ues of Samuel Adams and John Hancock were 
unveiled on the Common, while at Concord the 
new bronze statue of the ‘“ Minute-Man’’ at- 
tracted special attention. Fire-works in the 
evening gave a festive aspect to both villages, 
and President Grant planted an elm-tree by 
moonlight on Lexington Common. The festiv- 
ities of the Centennial closed with a grand civic 
and military ball 


Spelling tournaments continue to be the order 


of the day. Alli classes enter into the contests |* 


with genuine interest. Not merely students, 
teachers, peoof-readers, and type-setters have 
caught the enthusiasm, but news-boys and stock- 
brokers, boot- blacks and gold-brokers. The 
“colored folks’? of Cincinnati recently had a 
spelling match, at which one of the contestants 
was an old “aunty” of eighty years. How she 
succeeded is not on record, but one brother, who 
bore the title of Reverend, distinguished himself 
by spores “nosegay,’’ as follows: “ n-o-u-g-h-s- 
g-a-y,”’ which was really ingenious, and not at 
all contrary to the analogy of our language—as 
far as it has any analogy. - 





Not long ago the United States consul at Nu- 
remberg received information which induced 
him to believe that little Charley Ross was at 
Wiirzburg, in possession of a citizen named Ku- 
dermann. Having a descriptive circular for- 


warded from Philadelphia, he visited Wiirzburg. 
Kudermann asserted that his young charge was 
the child of a poor woman in San Francisco, 
whom he, while living there a year or two ago, 








had adopted at the solicitation of the nother. 
This child, on being questioned, did not answer 
to the name of “Charley,” as so many other 
lost children have done. It is very remarkable 
how many mysterious children have turned up 
within the past ten months who have resembled 
the missing Charley in appearance, age, and 
name. 





The Tower of London was opened “free” for 
the first time on Saturday, April 3, and will be 
thus opened hereafter on Mondays and Satur- 
days of each week. Only a limited number of 
persons will be admitted each day, and the same 
regulations for the conduct of visitors will be 
enforced as on days when payment is demanded. 





Hans Christian Andersen received many ap- 
preciative honors from the people of. Denmark 
on his seventieth birthday, April 2. The king 
presented him with the Cross of the Commander 
of the Dannebrog Order, and deputations from 
all parts of the kingdom visited him with con- 
gratulations. A fine edition of one of his works 
was published in fifteen different languages in 
celebration of the day. : 





Diphtheria has continued to be alarmingly fa- 
tal in some sections of the city during the spring. 
It is evident that the localities in which this dis- 
ease is most fatal require a vigorous application 
of sanitary science. 


An old resident of Lexington appeared in the 
procession on the day of the Centennial celebra- 
tion wearing a hat and a set of equipments which 
were worn at the battle. In his carriage also 
were four guns used on the 19th of April, 1775, 
= one of which was fired thirteen times that 

ay. 





The London Times gives an account of a curi- 
ous and pleasing experiment recently made at 
the West Riding Lunatic Asylum, Wakefield. 
The play of Pygmalion and Galatea was perform- 
ed, under the superintendence of the author, in 
the presence of about one thousand lunatics, 
Some seats were pry ee by the country gen- 
try, but it would not have been easy to detect 
any difference of demeanor in the conduct of 
the sane and insane parts of the audience. A 
ball followed, and the floor of the great hall was 
covered with figures of elegantly dressed visit- 
ors, lunatics, attendants, and nurses, whirling 
in waltzes and galops, which, seen from a dis- 
tance, showed a strange medley of graceful and 
vivacious movements with uncouth but well- 
intended antics meant for dancing. No doubt 
such scenes are better calcula than many 
drugs or much discipline to minister to the 
mind diseased. The rule that all should be well 
done was thoroughly carried out, nor was any 
thing in the beauty of the dresses, the fitness 
of the scenery, and the singular excellence of 
the acting lost on the audience, The expert- 
ment was in every way successful, and was of its 
kind remarkable. 





In commenting upon the “ spelling epidemic” 
the Christian Weekly suggests the propriety of a 
4 ohare 9 | match” as a contemporaneous 
exercise. It instances numerous words which 
are commonly prt erroneously, and also 
others which, if pronounced according to the 
best.authorities, would scarcely be recognized in 
ordinary society. Of this latter class a short 
list is given, with the su; tion for the reader 
to pronounce them, and 
Worcester and see how nearly correct he is ac- 
cording to either “‘ best authority.” The list is 
as follows: squalor, discrepancy, cement (the 
noun), camelopard, essayist, precedence, inven- 
tory, recess, rise (the noun), granary. 


Thirty thousand Pees are employed in the 
sardine fisheries of Brittany. Ten million boxes 
of sardines are annually exported from Brittany, 
although it is true that many of the little fish 
passing under the name of sardines are in realit; 
young smeits and herrings. The French cod- 
fisheries are extensive, employing five or six 
hundred vessels, 





A remarkable scene occurred not long ago in 


St. Patrick’s Church, Richmond, Virginia. Dur- 
ing the services some inflammable article about 


the altar took fire, and the immense con tion 
started to their feetin terror. One of t sed pine 
called upon the people in a cool, collected man- 


ner to remain in their places and pray for safe- 
ty. He was implicitly obeyed, and the whole 
crowd fell upon their knees. A few around the 
altar battled with the flames, and finally con- 
trolled them, and the services were continued. 





The orange harvest in the old city of Seville 
is a picturesque scene. The golden balls glow 
beautifully among the dark, shining leaves, and 
a delicious fragrance pervades the air. There 
are two kinds of Seville oranges, the sweet and 
the bitter. The white flowers appear in March, 
and then the atmosphere is heavy with the rich 
scent. An orange-tree bears at about its sixth 
year, and becomes more prolific for ten or fifteen 
— afterward. Young oranges have thin skins, 

ut the rind of the fruit grows thicker with each 
harvest. The newly plucked fruit bas a fresh- 
ness and delicacy utterly unknown to the com- 
paratively stale oranges sold here, 





The great “‘ Palace Hotel’’ of San Francisco is 
approaching completion, and promises to be the 
pride of the city. The details of the building 
show its extent and perfectness. All the outer 
rooms have bay-windows, every room has a fire- 
place and a clothes closet, and to every two 
rooms there is a bath and toilette room. This 
makes a total of 348 bay-windows and 377 bath- 
rooms, The total number of rooms in the hotel 
above the garden floor is 755. To reach these 
rooms there will be four elevators leading to the 
upper ~~ . and a fifth for the transportation of 
baggage. The hotel is entirely fire-proof, but to 
guard against possible danger there are four Ar- 
tesian wells, and a reservoir with a capacity of 
675,000 gallons. A supply of 21,600 feet of hose 
connects with a fire apparatus upon each floor. 
Some idea of the elaborate fittings of the hotel 
may be obtained from the follow bg items from 
the linen and upholstery bill: 1325 dozen table 
napkins ; 5750 yards of damask tablg-linen; 1500 
ards of fine linen; 120 fine damask table-cioths; 
000 yards of Hats a linen; 1200 a} 86 by 89; 

6 dozen bath blankets, 4 fect by 7; 20,000 yards 


en consult Webster or |- 





of linen sheeting; 1800 dozen Turkish towels; 

ards of crash towels; 25 dozen tray cloths; 
1800 linen pillow shams; 1000 yards of Canton 
flannel; 900 Nottingham lace curtains; 250 pieces 
of fine plush; 100 P eces of fine satin; 15 bales of 
ticking. Among the articles of furniture are men- 
tionec 1000 large easy-chairs, 1000 ladies’ easy- 
chairs, 600 rocking-chairs, and 350 sofas. More 
than 75,000 yards of carpeting will be required 
to cover the rooms. The hotel will be opened 
about the Ist of September. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “‘ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The 
Lovels of Arden,” “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“So, she leaning on her husband’s arm, they turned 
homeward by a rosy path which the gracious sun struck 
out for them in its setting. And oh, there are days in 
this life worth life and worth death. And oh, what a 
bright old song it is, that oh ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, 
that makes the world go round.” 

Ir is the last week, the last day of Editha’s 
home life, All that she has loved and tended 
and created and cared for in that placid circle of 
home is to be surrendered at eleven o'clock to- 
morrow morning in favor of Herman Westray. 
She may come back to Lochwithian Priory—she 
means to return thither often—but it will be as a 
guest and in some measure a stranger. She is 
touched with sadness on this bright September 
morning as she counts her loss, wandering slow- 
ly round the old gardens alone, saving good-by 
to every rose-tree and all the familiar flowers in 
the humble little greenhouses that have been 
built out of her pocket-money and after her own 
design. To all intents and purposes she has 
been sole mistress of Lochwithian Priory for the 
last five years, Ruth being no more than adviser, 
and the squire content to rub along easily, just 
able to meet the demands of his bailiff, who hun- 
gers for machinery on the home-farm, and is eager 
to follow the march of agricultural progress, 

Here, by the fountain on whose margin they 
sat when first he came to the Priory, Herman 
finds his betrothed. She is looking down at the 
restless gold-fish dreamily, with a cluster of pale 
tea-roses in her hand. 

**Dear love, I have been looking for you ev- 
ery where. What, the water-works turned on 
already, Editha? I thought young ladies re- 
served the supply for the wedding morning.” 

**T have been saying good by to the garden, 
Herman,” she answers, smiling through her 
tears. 

** You should have made it au revoir, dearest.” 

“Tt will never be my garden any more, Her- 
man.” 

“ And for sole exchange I give you a lawn 
about the size of a table-cloth, with one imme- 
morial elm, a weeping-willow, a tree or two of 
the feathery coniferous tribe, an ancient mulber- 
ry in the corner, and a pink horse-chestnut. A 
remarkable collection, I think, for a suburban 

en.” 

**T feel sure that it is lovely,” she answers, 
looking across the valley to the steep green slopes 
beyond, with one bold hill that seems to touch 
the sky. ‘‘It will be-so nice to have the river 
flowing past our lawn; but I am afraid that just 
at first I shall miss the hills. They are a part 
of my life, somehow. One of the first things I 
can remember is standing on the top of that 
green peak looking down at the Priory, all the 
windows shining in the evening sun, and think- 
ing that the house was lighted for a grand party. 
I was quite a little child, and had strayed out 
of the garden and climbed the hill by myself, 
and was half-way down again before my nurse 
found me.” 

“*Enterprising little soul! We will take a 
holiday in the hill country twice a year, Editha. 
You shall not suffer nostalgia. And, remember, 
I am going to introduce you to the monarch of 
mountains, so you needn't weep for these Cam- 
brian ant-hills, What are you going to do with 
yourself all day ?” ’ 

Herman has only returned from London the 
day before yesterday, and is residing on this oc- 
casion under Mr. Petherick’s hospitable roof, but 
contrives nevertheless to spend most of his time 
with Editha. 

f must say good-by to the people at Llan- 
moel.” 

“Ts that the eccentric little settlement at the 
base of that great hill you showed me the other 
day ?” 

“Yes.” 
ae us set off at once, then, and make a day 
of it.” 

* But I'm afraid it will tire you, Herman. It 
is a long walk, and there are several people I, 
want to see. And then Mr. Petherick may think 
it unkind of you to desert him.” 

“That best of men has given me my liberty 
till we meet at your father’s dinner-table. And 
as to being tired of a long day with you, bve— 
why, it will be an installment of our honey-moon.” 

‘They set out together in the fresh bright noon- 
tide, Herman carrying a good-sized basket full 
of keepsakes for Editha’s pensioners— young 
women she has taught as children when no more 
than a child herself; old people she has minis- 
tered to almost from her babyhood, when she 
went with her nurse to carry small comforts to 
the poorest among the peasantry, fair as a clild- 
angel to their delighted eyes, 

Their way lies for the most part through mead- 
ows—meadows of all shapes and sizes—with 


high tangled hedge-rows and steep ferny banks, 
which remind Herman of his native Devonshire, 
and just a little of that summer day when Myra 
Clitheroe promised to forego fame for his sake. 
From the last of the meadows they emerge on 
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the bank of the Pennant, and cross a rustic sus- 
pension- bridge, and enter a hilly road, little more 
than a lane as to width, and as stony as it is pic- 


turesque. 
They talk for a long time of Herman's books, 
present, and to come, in which Editha is 
intensely interested. She will not be one of 
those wives who prefer the Family Herald to 
their husband’s masterpieces, or who look upon 
a new novel from the marital pen as the source 
of a new drawing-room carpet. She questions 
him closely about the shadows of his brain, and 
he finds that his creations are more real to her 

than they are even to himself. 

** You must have been deeply in love that first 
time, Herman, or you could never have written 
your first novel,” she says, that first romance be- 
ing a record of passionate disappointed love. 

“* My dearest, I am happy to say I never com- 
mitted forgery, yet the critics were good énough 
to pronounce that the fraudulent banker’s clerk 
in my second novel is very true to life.” 

Editha shakes her head dubiously. She is not 
able to explain her convictions, but she feels that 
the mechanism of that second novel is art, while 
the passion of love and anger in the first is na- 


ture. 

He tells her the plan of his new book—the 
story which is half written, and which he stands 
pledged to complete before Christmas—and finds 
it very pleasant to confide his ideas to a thor- 
oughly sympathetic companion. He is not a 
man prone to impart his fancies, but he finds a 
new habit growing upon him since he and Edi- 
tha have been plighted lovers. He is not con- 
tent nowadays till he has told her his last inspi- 
ration. . 

They loiter on the way a good deal, and it is 
two o'clock as they ascend the stony lane. ‘There 
is another meadow to cross. before they come to 
Llanmoel, which secluded village is not on any 
particular road, but seems to have been dropped 
down anyhow among the fields. A meadow 
brings them to the church, which in architectural 

retensions might be a barn, and which modest- 
Fy hides itself under an enormous yew—a yew so 
gigantic and intrusive that one great branch has 
grown close up to the church wall, and has had 
to be lopped lest it should knock down that rural 
temple. 

Grazing placidly among the lapsided tomb- 
stones, and a family vault or two with trees 
growing out of their decayed and broken stone~ 
work, Herman and Editha find a donkey, evi- 
dently belonging to some privileged freeholder, 
and serenely indifferent to their approach. The 
clumsy old porch of plaster and wood-work, ivy- 
grown, with a Norman arch over the church 
door, and a little bit of quaintly carven stone- 
work whereon blunt-nosed angels are depicted, 
the narrow loop-hole windows in the rough-cast 
wall, the square wooden tower, are all very much 
like the little church down by the shaky bridge’; 
and Herman, not being. archxologically given, 
does not desire to survey the interior of the fane. 
So they cross the church-yard, and go out of a 
little gate which brings them to a lane leading 
to nowhere in particular, a row of one-story cot- 
tages, thatched and in the last stage of decay, a 


forge, and a wooden building turned endways to, 


the lane, which Herman supposes to be a dilapi- 
dated barn, until, looking up, he perceives a sign 
hanging from the angle nearest the road, and is 
thus made aware that it is “‘‘The New Inn, M. 
A.Gredby. Licensed to sell beer, spirits, tobac- 
co, etc.” . 

M. A. Gredby is one of Editha’s pensioners ; 
so Herman is introduced to the interior of the 
New Inn, which consists, or appears to consist, 
of the public room and a back kitchen. A cork- 
screw staircase squeezed into a corner faintly 
suggests sleeping accommodation in the sloping 
roof. The public room is low and dark, the 
ceiling encumbered by huge beams ponderous 
enough to sustain the upper chambers of a me- 
diwval fortress. One side of the apartment is 
swallowed up by the open hearth and chimney ; 
but, as M. A. Gredby’s customers are in the hab- 
it of sitting in the chimney-corners, and mak- 
ing much of the fire even in summer-time, this 
is by no means lost space. Two old men in 
smock-frocks are seated on a bench inside the 
chimney to-day, smoking long clay pipes and 
looking at the fire. 

The apartment, small in itself, and rendered 
smaller by its architectural characteristics, is far- 
ther reduced by an overplus of furniture—ancient 
high-backed windsor-chairs, ponderous tables, 
and a horsehair-covered sofa of clumsy propor- 
tions; garniture pendent from the cross-beams 
in the way of onions, bacon, and a netful of ap- 
ples. The one latticed window is obscured by a 
variety of small wares designed to attract the eye 
of local childhood, but which seem to have miss- 
ed their end, as the sugar-sticks have the pale 
and clouded look of advanced age, the hard-bake 
has faded from brown to gray, the black jack 
has oozed through its paper covering, and the 
battledores display more fly-marks than parch- 
ment. 

Into this dark little den Herman peers won- 
deringly, while Mrs. Gredby pours forth her rapt- 
urous greeting. She is not a native of the dis- 
trict, and takes a pride in declaring the fact. 

“*To think that you should come to see me, 
Miss Editha, to-day of all days, and your wed- 
ding to-morrow! Yes, I saw it in the paper, and 
I mean to walk over, if I drop on the way, to see 

ou in your wedding-dress, And I’ve been try- 
ng to persuade my old gentleman ; but, lor, he 
hasn’t no spirit, he hasn’t, and says he can’t walk 
so far. He’s a Welshman, you see, and he hasn't 
the spirit for it. I walk into Llandrysak and back 
again every market-day, and make light of it, 
though I shall be sixty-five next birthday. But 
then I was born at Cheltenham; I don’t belong 
to this place.” 

Mrs. Gredby has lived at the New Inn for the 
last forty years, but has not yet got over her con- 





tempt for Llanmoel, which is only second in de- 
gree to her contempt for her old gentleman. 

A grunt of acquiescence or negation from one 
of the old men smoking in the chimney-corner 
identifies him with the subject of Mrs, Gredby’s 
discourse. 

** Ah, you may grunt and grumble,” exclaims 
that lady, ‘‘but if you had a hounce o’ spirit you’d 
walk over to Lochwithian to see Miss Editha in 
her wedding-dress.” 

**T seed her father married,” mumbles the old 
man, without taking his pipe out of his mouth ; 
“that ‘ll do for me. I seed her mother buried ; 
that wasa rare sight, that was—sixteen murning 
curches. That'll last my time. Miss has got 
my blessing wherever she goes; but I ain’t got 
strength for no more sight-seeing.” 

** I’ve brought Mr. Westray, the gentleman I’m 
going to marry, to see you,” says Editha. 

* And a fine-grown gent he is, too,” exclaims 
Mrs. Gredby; ‘‘ but, without offense to him, I 
wish he'd been Mr. Hetheridge. I'm no Welsh- 
woman, thank God ; if I was, I dare say I should 
take it more to heart that you’re not going to 
marry a Welshman. But I do wish it had 
been Mr. Hetheridge—such a noble, fresh-col- 
ored young gentleman—and that you'd been go- 
ing to settle among us.” 

Editha blushes crimson, and Herman feels that 
his foot is not on his native heather, and that his 
name is a matter of indifference to Mrs. Gredby. 

‘* Mr. Westray is a very famous gentleman in 
London,” says Editha; “‘he writes books which 
people admire very much.” 

“Tracks?” inquires Mrs. Gredby, somewhat 
scornfully. 

** No, not tracts.” 

**I’m glad of that. There’s too many Meth- 
odies in this part of the country; they’re always 
pestering with their blessed tracks. I like my 
Bible as I like my drop of spirits—neat. I don’t 
care about having Scripture chopped into little 
bits and mixed up with other people’s notions.” 

“That reminds me, Mrs. Gredby, that I've 
brought you a Bible for a keepsake, and a couple 
of silver spoons for you and Mr. Gredby, so that 
you may think of me sometimes when you drink 
your tea.” 

A small black —— among the ashes on the 
hearth suggests that Mrs. Gredby is a confirmed 
tea-drinker. 

** Bless your kind heart, miss, we don’t want 
nothin’ to remind us of you. We shall think of 
you often enough when you're settled up in Lon- 
don, which I’m told has growed into a very fine 
town, with a numbankmint and a wiadux, though 
not so genteel as my native place—Cheltenham. 
We shall think of you, Miss Editha, never fear.” 

Editha extracts the Bible and the tea-spoons 
from a variety of neat little packages in the bas- 
ket. Both gifts are received with rapture, bat 
it is clear that the tea-spoons go nearest to Mrs. 
Gredby’s heart. ‘The Gredby initials—man and 
wife—have been engraved on each spoon. 

**T never owned a silver tea-spoon before, Miss 
Editha,” says the matron, ‘‘ though I come of a 
very respectable family. My mother had six 
teas and four salts, real silver, with King George 
and the leopard’s head on them, besides a lion 
with his fore-pawr lifted up, and a deal of orna- 
mentation; but my eldest brother came into 
them, with the rest of the property, as heir-at- 
law, and kep’ ’em, set out among the glass 
and chaney on his cheffaneer, till things went 
wrong with him, being a master carpenter in a 
small way, and the spoons was murtgaged to his 
creditors.” 

Mrs. Gredby’s old gentleman crawls feebly out 
of the chimney-corner to behold and admire the 
spoons, which he turns over in his horny palm as 
if they were natural curiosities. 

After this it is time to say good-by, and Mrs. 
Gredby dissolves into tears. 

“1 hope you wouldn't think it a liberty if I 
was to ask leaf to kiss you, Miss Editha, having 
knowd you from a child,” she says, pathetically ; 
and Editha submits to be kissed by the proprie- 
tress of the New Inn, who doesn’t often taste 
butcher’s-meat—the nearest butcher living three 
miles off—and who makes up for that depriva- 
tion by a copious use of onions. Herman, suf- 
fering sympathetic torture, makes a wry face 
during the operation. 

** And now,” says Mrs. Gredby, making a dart 
at the little black pot, *‘ you must have a cup of 
tea and a bit of currant-cake after your walk.” 

Editha protests that she has not time to take 
refreshment, but the energetic M. A. Gredby 
snatches some cups and saucers from one of the 
numerous shelves‘which encumber the walls, and 
spreads them on a massive iron tea-tray. From 
another shelf she produces a mysterious-looking 
substance, of a pale greenish hue, ornamented 
with black spots which look like defunct flies. 

‘It’s a trifle mowldy, miss,” she apologizes, 
as she slices this substance; ‘‘ but I made it with 
my own hands, and it’s genuwine.” 

Editha and Herman decline the cake on the 
ground of feeble appetite, but consent to take a 
little tea. That infusion is very black and very 
strong, and tastes so much like senna, that Her- 
man is fearful lest Mrs. Gredby should be prac- 
ticing upon him for his ulterior benefit, after the 
manner of careful nurses with small children. 

After making a faint pretense of drinking tea, 
Editha and her betrothed take leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gredby, and proceed to visit the smaller 
dwellings in the settlement. Every where Edi- 
tha is received with the same tokens of affection, 
wept over, kissed, adored, while Herman stands 
looking on. It is sweet to him to see how much 
shetis beloved, and his heart is stirred with a se- 
cret pride as he thinks how willingly she has sur- 
rendered all this worship and allegiance, her hap- 
py useful life among her native hills, to follow 
his uncertain fortunes, 

The basket contains keepsakes for every one 
—always something pretty and useful and appro- 
priate, which appears in every case to be the 





object most ardently desired by the recipient. 
Bright neckerchiefs, lace collars, Bibles, Testa- 
ments, inkstands, needle-cases, come out of the 
basket, and elicit rapturous admiration. 

** You'll not be forgotten when I am gone,” 
Editha tells her various pensioners; ‘‘ my sister 
will take care of you. You shall have your half 
pound of tea every other Saturday the same as 
usual, Mrs. Davis,” 

** It isn’t that I’m thinking of, miss,” answers 
a hard-working matron, ‘* It’s the sight of your 
bright face we shall miss.” 

Llanmoel duly visited, Herman and Editha en- 
ter a lane—wild, rugged, and picturesque—which 
turns off at an angle by the side of the New Inn, 

“* Where are we going now ?” asks Herman. 

Editha points skyward. 

** What, going to heaven so soon? I thought 
we Seng to be married first, and translated to- 

ther,” 

**T wish you wouldn’t talk like that, Herman. 
You see the bank yonder. We are going to a 
farm-house near the top.” 

**] see a mountain, like Brighton race-course 
turned up endways, dotted with sheep.” 

‘*'That’s where we are going.” 

“*Do people live up there, for example ?” 

The lane is delightful—not always narrow ; it 
widens by-and-by into a patch of wooded waste, 
with here and there a pool of water, fern-fringed, 
shadowed with blackberry and alder bushes, old 
hawthorns lichened and gray; all things wild, 
neglected, beautiful. ‘Then the lane narrows 
again, and twists and wriggles up the hill-side, 
and the valley widens as they rise above it; and 
Cymbries Bank and the Roman mound rise up 
before them far away to the west, in the glow of 
afternoon sunlight. 

‘*Tmaxine any body living up here,” cries Her- 
man, ‘‘ alone among the Immensities, and nearly 
a day’s journey from the butcher!” 

Steeper and steeper grows the lane, screened 
with hazel bushes and wild apple, hawthorn and 
elder, till it brings them into a triangular farm- 
yard just under the summit of the hill. Such a 
lonely old farm-house, decently kept and prosper- 
ous-looking, the huge chimney-stacks composing 
about one-half of the building; a flight of steps 
leads up to the low wooden door, innocent of 
knocker or bell. : e 

Herman thumps the portal with his stick, 
whereat a simple-minded-looking calf puts its 
head out of a shed in the yard and lows plaint- 
ively, and an unseen dog barks indignantly, but 
there is no other answer. Herman knocks again 
and again, but with no farther effect than irrita- 
ting the invisible dog and puzzling the mild-faced 
calf, whose mother stares vacantly at the in- 
truders. 

‘*] dare say Maggie and Jenny have gone to 
Llandrysak,” says Editha, ‘‘I should like to 
have seen them. They were my prize scholars 
three years ago, and the prettiest girls in the 
neighborhood, Would you like to go to the top 
of the hill?” 

‘* Having come so far, it would be dastardly 
to desist,” replies Herman. ‘A friend of mine 
—a famous Alpine traveler in his way—told me 
that when he had got within twenty feet of the 
summit of Mont Blane he would have given the 
world to lie down then and there, and give up 
life and the task together ; but he crawled to the 
top somehow.” 

They leave the farm-yard by a narrow ledge 
which leads upward, and from the hill-top survey 
the world below, seated side by side upon a low 
stone wall, which, for some unknown reason, di- 
vides the summit. Tothe right and left of them 
are hills as high as that they have climbed, one 
clothed with bracken, the other bare. Below 
them winds a mountain torrent in the cleft of 
the hills. ‘They can see the little wooden tower 
of Llanmoel church in the valley beneath, and 
far away in the clear blue the scattered white 
houses of Llandrysak; but of a human being, 
near or far, there is no sign. 

**T can almost distinguish the Cambria, and 
Dewrance playing croquet,” says Herman. 

Mr. Dewrance has come down to assist at to- 
morrow’s ceremony. He has been succeeded at 
Llandrysak by a gentleman of an Evangelical 
turn, and the pretty little white-and-gray stone 
church on the common has made a retrograde 
movement, which is grateful to the native mind, 
but unwelcome to English visitors. 

They sit for a little while curiously silent, 
moved to deepest thoughts by the serenity of the 
scene. On the threshold of her new life Editha’s 
thoughts are mournful. Will he always love her, 
this stranger for whom she barters her nearest 
and dearest? Of Ruth’s affection, of Ruth's sym- 
pathy, she is utterly sure; but his love may be a 
thing of impulse, and change or wane in the years 
to come. She looks at him wonderingly, fear- 
fully, being certain of so little about him but the 
one absorbing truth that she loves him. 

** Four o’clock, dearest, and we are between 
six and seven miles from the sound of the dress- 
ing bell,” exclaims Herman, feeling that the me- 
lodious tinkling of a distant sheep bell will speed- 
ily beguile him to slumber unless he bestirs him- 
self somehow. 

‘* We shall go home faster than we came, Her- 
man; the way is almost all down hill.” 

** Ah, that’s what makes the progress of life so 
rapid after five-and-twenty—it is all down hill.” 

They go back to the farm-house. Herman 
assails the door with his stick again, and again 
in vain. But half-way down the lane they meet 
the farmer’s daughters, dark-eyed, blooming, 
lovely, carrying heavy baskets, and delighted at 
the sight of Editha. 

“*T should have been so sorry if I’d gone away 
without seeing you, Maggie, and you too, Jenny.” 

“*Oh, if you please, miss, we are to be in the 
church-yard to-morrow with all your old schol- 
ars 


“ Really! That is kind.” 
Maggie's and Jenny’s keepsakes arefished out 





of the basket, and there are kisses and kindly 
words of farewell. 

**'That was a little better than being kissed 
by Mrs. Gredby,” says Herman, as he and Edi- 
tha continue their journey, 

**Poor Mrs. Gredby! When my brothers 
were little boys, it was their great delight to visit 
Mrs. Gredby, and sit in the chimney-corner with 
old Mr. Gredby. He used to make them pea- 
shooters, and to lend them an old gun long before 
they were allowed to have guns of their own. 
I’m afraid to think how much mouldy cake they 
must have eaten. I know Mrs. Gredby used to 
give them sausages, and black-pudding, and all 
manner of dreadful things.” ” 

‘*T dare say your Indian brother is suffering 
for those juvenile indiscretions now, and calling 
it liver,” replies Herman. 

They arrive at Lochwithian only just in time 
for the dressing bell. ‘The Priory is full of guests. 
Editha’s clerical brother has arrived on the scene, 
with his wife and two eldest girls, who are to be 
bride-maids. Two young ladies of ancient Welsh 
family have come from a distant mansion for the 
same purpose, Mr, Dewrance is there in readi- 
ness for to-morrow, and Mr. Petherick comes to 
dinner. Editha has no more time for mournful 
thoughts till late that night, when she kneels be- 
side Ruth’s sofa, and confides her vague doubts 
and fears to that sympathetic listener. Ruth’s 
words are full of comfort. 

‘*Dearest, your own heart has chosen,” she 
says. ‘‘I think there is a divine instinct in a 
heart as pure and true as yours. Why should 
we fear the issue ?” 

‘* It seems so hard to leave you, Ruth, so self- 
ish. Buf you do like him, don’t you, Ruth? 
You can trust him ?” 

** Yes, dear, if he will only be true to the bet- 
ter part of his nature: and with you beside him 
he can hardly be otherwise.” 


To-morrow, and they stand side by side in the 
beautified church, before an altar glorious with all 
white flowers that bloom at this season—a church 
crowded with loving faces, many of them tearful, 
for at Lochwithian this marriagegis in some wise 
a public calamity. 

The autumn sun shines warm and bright. 
School-children, and young women who were 
Editha’s scholars a few years ago, line the path 
from the church door to the Priory gates, and- 
cast their tributary flowers before the bridal pair, 
To young and old Editha, in her white dress and 
veil, seems like an angel. 

The crowd does not lessen when the wedding 
party have gone back to the house; the people 
wait to see the last of their favorite. Mrs. Gred- 
by is there, splendidly got up in a Paisley shaw! 
of many colors and a green gauze bonnet. There 
are two or three national hats come from remote 
villages, but smart bonnets of the last metropoli- 
tan fashion prevail, 

There is to be a tea-drinking in the afternoon 
on a large scale for old and young, and in the 
mean time an itinerant vendor dispenses cakes 
and sweetstuff to the excited throng. At last 
the carriage which is to convey bride and bride- 
groom to the Llandrysak station appears betore 
the porch, and, after an interval, Editha re-ap- 
pears in her simple traveling-dress, leaning on 
her father’s arm, Herman on the other side, and 
the brother and sister-in-law, cousins, friends, 
and clergy, in the background. 

They drive off amidst a burst of cheers which 
the hill-sides echo thunderously, Editha looking 
back at her old home till the road winds and 
shuts it from her sight. 

‘**Never quite my own home any more,” she 
murmurs, sadly. ‘*Good-by, happy days of 
youth !” 





CHAPTER XV. 

“ Eponvantable et complet désastre. Le vaissean 
sombrait sans laisser ni un cordage, ni une plauche 
sur le vaste océan des espérances.” 

Tue Frivolity is closed during the season of 
London's emptiness, and Mrs, Brandreth is en- 
joying the blissfulness of repose at the sleepy 
little Belgian watering-place of Heldenberg, near 
the good old city of Memlingstadt. Not alto- 
gether a bad place, this Heldenberg, with its 
monster hotel and fine sea-wall, its vast stretch 
of golden sands and colony of bathing-boxes, its 
dozen or so of smart new villas facing the sea, 
and its cluster of ancient houses built in a snug 
little hollow under the lee of a sand-bank, com- 
fortably sheltered from ocean waves and stormy 
winds. There are the coziest little restaurants 
down in this old town of Heldenberg, a sprink- 
ling of humble shops, a dim old church, and a 
post-office. All the rest of Heldenberg is new, 
and spreads itself in a line with its face to the 
sea, steadfastly ignoring the original settlement, 
from whose abasement the fashionable watering- 
place is approached by steep stone steps, upon 
which shrill-voiced females exhibit their small 
wares, and tempt the idle visitor to unpremedi- 
tated outlay. Those large flat currant-cakes 
which are the glory of Belgium may be had 
here; and the Heldenberg mussel, a fish of some 
distinction, is purveyed upon the stone landings. 
Not often does the upper town descend to the 
lower town, the great hotel providing for all the 
wants of its patrons, internal and external, and 
the landscape between Heldenberg and Mem- 
lingstadt offering no farther attraction to the 
explorer than is to be found in level sands, in- 
tersected by an occasional ditch, a sprinkling of 
stunted willows, a canal with barges and water- 
gates, and here and there the verdure of a cab- 
bage-garden. 

Mrs. Brandreth has come to Heldenberg as a 
quiet out-of-the-way place, where she is not like- 
ly to find many English people, or to be recog- 
nized and stared at. She has her reward. There 
are very few English at Heldenberg, which does 
not offer many attractions to the British mind. 
It is not a’stage upon the high-road of Europe, 
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like Ostend; it has no steamers, no direct com- 
munication with any place except Memlingstadt. 
Its établissement is infantine, #s dissipations of 
the mildest order. The Belgians come here in 
flocks, proud of having created Heldenberg by 

i their own unaided efforts. It is a plant of pure- 

; ly native growth, owes no favor to the rest of 

: Europe, and its cleanliness, freshness, and bright- 
ness are very fair to Belgian eyes. To dress 
smartly, bathe abundantly, lounge away morn- 
ing and afternoon on the esplanade, retiring at 
intervals for copious refreshment, and to hear in- 
different music and play small games 
of chance in the evening, make up 
the sum of life at Heldenberg; a 
placid, simple existence, not over- 
costly, and leaving no bad taste in 
the mouth. 

Myra has brought a box of new 
books, and a point lace flounce, which 
she has been at work upon for the 
last three years, She has avoided the 
public life of the monster hotel, enjoy- 
able as it is to Belgian visitors, and has 

» established herself in two pretty rooms, 
au premier, in one of the villas facing 
the sea. A large family of healthy- 
looking children, whose existence ap- 
pears to be one perpetual meal-time, 
occupy the apartments beneath. Myra 
has a balcony, lattice-shaded, in which 
she can sit on warm afternoons read- 
ing or working, or studying her part 
in Herman’s new comedy, which work 
of genius he placed in her hands a few 
days before his last journey to Rad- 
norshire. 

The piece is strong, full of domes- 

tic interest and telling situations, and 
Myra’s part is one of the finest she has 
ever had written for her. This quiet 
Belgian watering-place affords her 
ample leisure for study. She has time 
to think out the character, to create 
a living, breathing woman from the 
words of her author, to enlarge upon 
his ideas, and give form to his airiest 
fancy. 
**T think even he will be proud and 
pleased if I carry ont my idea ‘of the 
character,” she says to herself, sitting 
in the baleony in the warm afternaon 
sunshine with the manuscript comedy 
on her lap, just two days after Her- 
man’s wedding. 

She has thought herself remote 
from all her world, and has been 
luxuriating in the rest and freedom 
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YOU OFTEN ENOUGH,” 


which accompany the thought, when, looking 
down to the esplanade, she sees a gentleman 
in gray, with a white hat and hay-colored whis- 
kers, steadfastly regarding the balcony. His 
hat is raised as she looks at him, revealing the 
somewhat commonplace features of Lord Earls- 
wood, 

**How do you do, Mrs. Brandreth?” he re- 
marks, with his accustomed tranquillity. ‘‘I 
thought I couldn't be mistaken. Your people 


-could not tell me your number, so I have been 


exploring What’s-its-name. I forget what the 





Belgians call this settlement.” Rather life the 
east end of Margate without the cockneys, isn’t 
it?” 

‘Pray come in, if you want to talk,” says 
Myra, with vexation of spirit, rolling up her 
manuscript. 

Lord Earlswood is prepared to converse placid- 
ly from the pavement, regardless of the impres- 
sion he may make upon the various families which 
crowd the brand-new villas. 

‘*May I?” he says. ‘‘So delighted!” 

He ascends the stone steps, disappears through 
the open portal, and re-appears in Myra’s draw- 
ing-room, where the new books are scattered on 
sofa and tables, and the point lace flounce dis- 
plays itself half in and half out of a fairy work- 
basket lined with quilted rose-colored satin. The 
newly furnished apartment looks like a scene on 
the stage. 

‘“How do you do?” says Myra, stifling a 
yawn. She had been in a delicious dreamy 
reverie that was almost slumber when her listless 
gaze alighted on Eord Earlswood’s white hat. 
‘* What brings you to this quiet little place ?” 

‘You may well ask that. I think it would 
have been only friendly to let a fellow know 
where you were coming. I called in Blooms- 
bury Square. No one could tell me any thing, 
except that you’d gone to some foreign water- 
ing-place. It might be Ostend, or Boulogne, or 
Dieppe, or Biarritz, or Arcachon, or Jericho— 
no one knew. Went to the theatre—same re- 
sult: meeting of the company announced for the 
6th of October—that was all. It was Mrs. Lock- 
stitch, your wardrobe woman, who put me on 
the right scent. She had made your dresses, 


and you had told her you wanted them in a quiet | 
Hel—something, in Bel- | 


style for a quiet place. 
gium. I looked up Murray, and found only one 
Belgian watering-place beginning with Hel; and 
here Iam. Clever, wasn’t it ?” 

‘* Pertinacious, at any rate,” replies Myra. 

** Ah, that’s the next best thing, if it isn’t bet- 
ter. ‘It’s doggedness does it.’ I came across 
that sentence somewhere the other day, and it 
took my fancy. I flatter myself there's a good 
deal of doggedness in my composition.” 

**T thought you were grouse-shooting in the 
Highlands.” 

‘*Every body shoots grouse ; I don’t.” 

** You must be very anxious about your thea- 
tre,” says Myra, taking up the flounce, and do- 
ing a stitch or two, point Turque, with infinite 
precision. 

**T don’t care two straws about the theatre. 
Come, Mrs. Brandreth, you know that as well as 
Ido, I built it for you, just as‘I might have 
sent you a box of bonbons on New-Year’s Day.” 

“*A princely bonbonnitre. But I am glad 
Fortune has been kind, and that so far you have 
had interest for your money,” 

**It’s not very kind to talk in that business- 
like way when a fellow has come across from Do- 
ver to Ostend—the worst passage I ever made— 
on purpose to see you.” 

**Extremely kind on your part, but rather 
foolish ; unless Heldenberg and the Belgians 
prove amusing enough to reward your devotion. 
What can you have to say to me, or I to you, 
that would not be just as well said a month 
hence?” 

**T don’t know about that. First and fore- 
most, I came to see you. It’s a pleasure to me 
even to sit here watching you stitching at that 
blue-calico-and-white-tape arrangement. And 
then, again, I’ve a little bit of news for you,” he 
adds, with a faint sparkle in his dull gray eyes. 
‘* News that I thought might interest you—about 
a mutual friend.” 

‘* What kind of news?” asks Myra, working 
industriously to cure her sleepiness. 

‘** Well, I should call it—matrimonial.” 

‘Miss Belormond has had an offer from that 





EVENING BY THE LAKE, 


sporting baronet who used to hang about the 


**No.” 

‘Mr. Flanders, the low comedian, has mar- 
ried Minnie Walters—at last? I’m sure she has 
tried hard enough to bring it about, poor girl!” 

No.” 


‘«Then I give it up.” . 

“Your friend, Mr. Westray—” begins Lord 
Earlswood, slowly. 

The work drops from Myra’s hands as she 
looks up at him. 

** Well, what of him ?” 

‘*Oh, nothing very particular. 
is in yesterday's Times.” 

‘*Some other Westray, perhaps.” 

‘*No; Herman Westray. Here's the paper ;” 
and his lordship produces a neatly folded supple- 
ment. ‘* Herman Westray, only son of the late 
Reverend Thomas Westray, of Colehaven, Dev- 
on, to Editha, second daughter of Morgan Mor- 
combe, Esq., Lochwithian Priory, Radnorshire.” 

‘*T rather expected it,” says Myra, with heroic 
composure. ‘‘I have seen them together at the 
Frivolity.” 

**Oh,” exclaims Earlswood, mortified ; ‘‘then 
you're not surprised ?” 

‘*Not particularly. If you crossed the Chan- 
nel with the idea that you were bringing me a 
piece of astounding news, you have wasted your 
trouble,” 

She is especially gracious to him after this; 
| allows him to share her afternoon tea, discusses 
| her plans for the coming season at the Frivolity, 
| and dismisses him in the last stage of mystifica- 
tion. And by-and-by, alone in her pretty bed- 

chamber, with its snow-white drapery and Conti- 
nental gimcrackery, she goes down on her knees 
and raises her clasped hands, and takes an awful 
oath—not to the God of the Christians assured- 
ly, who can hardly be supposed to receive such 
vows, but to Nemesis, or the three fatal spinsters 
who deal calamity to man. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 


His marriage 








TWO EVENINGS BY THE 
LAKE. 


Know you the place? “Tis where we stood 
When summer's breeze swept lightly by 
O’er Leman’s scarcely ruffled flood 
Beside that chalet, you and I. 
Do you remember how we watch’d 
That Alpine sunset’s purple glow 
Descend, till heaven’s own hues were match’d 
Within the placid lake below ? 


And then we saw—can you forget ?— 
The sunlight into twilight fade, 
And the eternal hills e’en yet 
Cast on the lake a deeper shade. 
Do you remember how we stood 
Feasting ourselves with beauty, love, 
Till o’er the crest of dark pine wood 
The gentle moon came out above? 


"Twas summer then; and soft the wind 
Which o’er Lake Leman’s surface swept, 

Freighted with murmurs slumb’rous, kind, 
Till Nature, wrapt in silence, slept. 

The spot the same; changed is the scene— 
I saw it but a week ago: 

Where sunlight glow’d and paths were green, 
Stretch’d forth a trackless waste of snow. 


No boatman’s cheer woke the echoes near ; 
No gleam illumined the dead dull day ; 
With no note of song the shore along 
The peasants plodded their joyless way. 
Thus seasons change; now dark, now bright: 
In perfect love change has no part. 
I look’d around; ‘twas winter's night: 





"Twas love’s midsummer in my heart. 








et caaa >, 
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THE FRENCH IN 
ALGERIA, 


UR illustration represents a 

party of French Zouaves in 
Algeria out on a foraging expe- 
dition. ‘These purveyors for the 
canteen have a rich harvest in 
prospect. A herd of cattle and 
sheep attended by a small party 
of Arabs appears in the near 
distance, the guards and drivers 
unconscious of the danger that 
lurks behind the sheltering rock 
in the foreground. ‘The sharp 
crack of the rifle will give the 
first intimation of the prox- 
imity of the enemy, a general 
stampede of men and animals 
will follow, and the Zouave fora- 
gers will go back to camp laden 
with spoils, 

The French conquest of Al- 
geria was attended with terrible 
atrocities. The war was com- 
menced during the reign of 
Charles X., for the purpose of 
putting down Algerine piracy. 
When this object had been at- 
tained, the French intended to 
restore the country to the Sul- 
tan, and instructions to that ef- 
fect were on their way to Con- 
stantinople, when Charles was 
dethroned, and Louis Philippe 
decided to retain Algeria as a 
French colony and province. 
The Turkish soldiers had been 
driven out, but the French found 
new and formidable enemies in 
the Arab and Kabyle tribes. The 
war was protracted and bloody. 
Each native town had to be cap- 
tured in detail, at an immense 
sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
On one oceasion a whole Arab 
tribe, including the old men, 
women, and children, were mas- 
sacred bf? the French in one 
night, on account of a robbery 
committed by some members of 
the tribe. On another, several 
hundred Arabs were, by order 
of Colonel Pélissier, smothered 
to death in a cavern where they 
had taken refuge. Under the 
gallant leadership. of Abd-el- 
Kader the war against the in- 
vaders was maintained for many 
years, but it ended in the final 
submission of the tribes, al- 
though up to 1867 the French 
were harassed by occasional in- 
surrections. Notwithstanding 
the cruelties practiced on the 
native tribes during the war, the 
French rule in Algeria has been, 
on the whole, productive of good 
results. One of the greatest ben- 
efits which the conquerors have 
conferred upon the country is 
the successful boring of a large 
number of Artesian wells in the 
desert, by means of which a 
plentiful supply of water is ob- 
tained at all seasons of the year. 





CURIOUS OLD CHINA. 


OTWITHSTANDING the 

brilliant example of the 
Prussian tea-pot, but few his- 
toric materials can, as a rule, be 
extracted from those useful arti- 
cles. Whether the nature of the 
beverage to be brewed in them 
was not sufficiently inspiring to 
quicken the brain of the potter 
I know not, but, although im- 
mense variety exists in their 
form, they rarely come under 
the head of speaking pottery. 
The largest collection of tea- 
pots known in England was that 
of the late Mrs. Hawes, who be- 
queathed three hundred speci- 
mens to her daughter. Among 
them are several formerly be- 
longing to Queen Charlotte. 
Mr. Croker mentions a tea-pot 
that belonged to Dr. Johnson, 
and held two quarts, but this is 
a bachelor affair compared with 
that purchased by the late Mrs. 
Marryat at the sale of Mrs. Pi- 
ozzi’s effects at Streatham. This 
tea-pot, used at Johnsonian tea- 
fights, holds more than three 
quarts. It is of old Oriental 
porcelain, painted and gilt. 
George the Fourth had a large 
assembly of tea-pots—tea was 
not much in his way, by-the-bye 
—piled in pyramids in the Pa- 
vilion at. Brighton; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter was also a col- 
lector of tea-pots, each of which 
possessed some traditionary in- 
terest. The so-called ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan” examples are clearly 
miscalled, for tea was not drunk 
nor tea-pots made in England 
until the decline of the dynasty 
which succeeded the Tudors. 
Liverpool produced two historic 
tea-pots, one of which is dedica- 
ted to the Earl of Derby, printed 
in ‘Liverpool transfer,” with the 
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Stanley crest and the following 
inscription: ‘*Good health and 
success to the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Derby. 
“Long may he live, 
Happy may he be, 
Blest with content, 
And from misfortune free,” 


The second famous Liverpool 
tea-pot is dedicated to John 
Wesley, and is decorated with 
his portrait. A specimen of this 
Wesley tea-pot may be seen at 
the South Kensington Museum, 
Another Wesley tea-pat, upon 
which are his portrait and some 
acrostic lines in his praise, was 
made at the Staffordshire pot- 
teries. 

Liverpool pottery, however, 
was not always dedicated to 
such noble persons or objects. 
One fine specimen, covered with 
ships and trophies, bears the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Success to the Africa 
Trade,” a sentiment sufficient to 
destroy the appetite of any body 
who Hhppens to recollect what 
was meant at Liverpool by the 
** Africa trade.” 

The Bow, or rather the so- 
called Bow, figures—for many 
of them were probably made at 
Chelsea—are always interesting. 
In Jermyn Street is a bust of the 
famous ‘* Butcher” Cumberland, 
in plain white-glazed porcelain. 
Other famous contemporaries 
were modeled in this apparently 
unpromising material with ex- 
traordinary success, A pair of 
perhaps the finest and most char- 
acteristic figures ever produced 
at Bow or elsewhere was recent- 
ly sold at the sale of the 'Towns- 
end collection, at Christie's, for 
thirty-six guineas; and another 
pair, at the sale of the Bohm col- 
lection, for forty-three pounds. 
The persons represented are au 
actor and actress of no small re- 
nown in their day—Woodward, 
as the Fine Gentleman, and 
Mrs. Kitty Clive, as the Fine 
Lady, in Garrick’s farce of 
Lethe. The figure of Wood- 
ward is admirable. Made up 
carefully to a charming degree 
of extra fineness, overdressed, 
but without reaching the limit 
of caricature, and wearing a de- 
licious smile of good-humored 
imbecility, there stands uo silly 
ideal shepherd, but the man 
Woodward, as he appeared when 


* it pleased him to enact the Fine 


Gentleman. Kitty Clive is the 
most striking china figure I 
have ever seen. Withcut the 
aid of color, and despite the dis 
advantageous play of light on a 
white-glazed surface, the model- 
ing is so masterly that every fold 
in Kitty’s voluminous robe and 
every feature of her face reveals 
the superfine character she is 
performing. The attitude is life- 
like, the poise of the head, the 
slightly upturned face and ele- 
vated eyebrows, all helping to 
convey the stage idea of an in- 
tensely overtine lady. 

Not only actors and actresses, 
but political personages not quite 
so great as Frederick of Hohen- 
zollern, were held up to glory or 
ridicule by English potters. In 
the British Museum is a hand- 
some bust of Prince Rupert, life 
size, attributed to Dwight of Ful- 
ham, said, in his day, to have so 
far ‘‘ advanced the art plastick 
that ‘tis dubious whether any 
man since Prometheus have ex 
celled him, not excepting the fa 
mous Damophilus and Gorgasus 
of Pliny.” At a later period the 
famous Wedgwood produced, in 
black Egyptian ware, many life- 
size busts of Dutch worthies~ 
Cornelius de Witt and others— 
and found a ready market for 
them in Holland. While Bow 
turned out figures of Quin in 
Falstaff and Garrick in Rich- 
ard, Chelsea produced busts of 
King George the Second and 
statuettes of Marshal Conway 
and Jack Wilkes, the latter a 
fair but slightly flattered por- 
trait—squinting horribly, never- 
theless, Famous potteries vied 
with each other in producing 
memorials of great men. ‘The 
Marquis of Granby, Lord Chat- 
ham, and General Wolfe were 
all commemorated in crockery, 
while naval heroes and their 
deeds slfone out on punch-bowls, 
mugs, and jugs of all qualities. 

Jokes against tithe-collecting 
clergymen, Scotchmen, and oth- 
ers were embodied in china or 
pottery. ‘‘ Here’s to the maiden 
of bashful fifteen” was straight- 
way printed on a barrel-shaped 
pint mug; the construction of 
the bridge over the Wear at 
Sunderland was also celebrated 
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in poetry and pottery; the life of the sailor and 
eke that of the farmer were extolled in like fash- 
ion, but the happiest efforts of the potter were 
dedicated to events of great national importance. 
Several remarkable specimens of this peculiar 
branch of fictile art are to be seen at the Lon- 
don Museum of Practical Geology. A quart jug 
in white ware is decorated on one side with a 
hay-making scene; on the other side is John 
Bull seated on a column inscribed ‘‘'The Brit- 
ish Constitution,” and looking across the Chan- 
nel at Napoleon weeping the loss of the flotilla 
by the aid of which he had hoped to invade En- 
gland. The Emperor cries, “‘Oh, my poor crazy 
gun-boats! why did I venture so far from home?” 
and John Bull replies, ‘I told you they would 
be all swamped, but you would be so d———d ob- 
stinate,” 

The burning of Moscow is commemorated by 
a bust of the Emperor Alexander, and, more 
quaintly, in a huge jug. On one side of this cu- 
rious bit of crockery caricature is depicted a Rus- 
sian peasant killing the last Frenchman; on the 
other, the boor is returning home with three tiny 
Frenchmen impaled on his bayonet, while his 
child is riding cock-horse on an imperial eagle— 
between them Moscow in flames. The return 
of peace is celebrated on % flower-pot of white 
glazed earthenware, printed on either side in 
pale brown and purple under the glaze, with a 
monument inscribed, ‘‘ Peace of Europe signed 
at Paris May 30, 1814,” supported by female 
= of Peace and Plenty backed by the united 
ags. 





DESICCA1 TED COCOANUT. 


Tuts is an article lately prepared and intro- 
duced in the market by a ‘* Desiccating” process 
patented and owned by L. Scuerr. 

This preparation is something that every house- 
hold should be perfectly familiar with. It dis- 
penses with the old method of buying a cocoa- 
nut when any kind of pastry is to be made; and 
the slow process of paring and grating is entirely 
avoided by using the ‘‘ Desiccated Cocoanut,” 
it being ready for *mmediate use. 

It will keep for any length of time, and will 
not turn rancid or . sur. 

It is delicious on sliced oranges, peaches, ber- 
ries, etc. The many different ways of applying 
it makes it a valuable and desirable article. 

The ‘* Only Genuine” article is Scuerr’s 
Desiccoatep Cocoanct, and can be obtained of 
any first-class grocer. This fact is mentioned as 
there are imitations now offered for sale.—[Com. ] 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Iw answer to ‘‘ Alphabetical,” in your last is- 
sue, for a remedy for consumption in its first 
stages, I can recommend Dr. Pierce's ‘‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery,” if taken according to direc- 
tions, for it has been thoroughly tried in my 
family, and the results were glorious. ‘‘ Alpha- 
betical” must not expect one bottle to do the 
work— my wife took three bottles before she 
could discover any change, but after the third 
bottle every dose seemed to strengthen the lungs, 
and now she is well and hearty. If ‘‘ Alphabet- 
ical” will write to me I will get witnesses to the 
above. Henry H., M., Parton. 

Lawrence, Marion County, Ind. 

—Cincinnati Times. Feb. 4, 1875. [Com.} 








Rozat Daraxes, who only need a certain delicacy 
of complexion to render them as beautiful as the fair- 
est city belles, should follow the example of their met- 
ropdlitan sisters, who owe to the use of “ Larmp’s 
Broom or Yourn” this element of refined loveliness. 
Sold by all druggists.—[Com.] 











Muvsio teachers and students unacquainted with the 
merits of Clarke’s New Method for the Piano Forte, 
would do weil to examine the work, which has already 
gained the endorsements and been adopted by thou- 
sands of our most successful teachers. Sent by mail 
a $3 75. Lee & Walker, publishers, Philadelphia.— 

om. 








Drrore ann Creanrne.—Take your dyeing and 
cleaning to the New York Dyeing and Printing Estab- 
——_ Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street, 
752 Broadway, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 
163 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Ph tadelphin.” _Established 55 years.—[Com.] 


Willa & bi 


The only Standard Sewing-machine REALLY 


SILENT and LIGHT RUNNING, 
MAKES A SECURE SEAM -—the 


best, if properly sewn. 


IS SAFE FOR WOMEN- ven if 


delicate. Physicians recommend it. 


IS EASIEST TO LEARN-—and, 


for families and many manufacturers, 
HAS NO RIVAL! 


MAIN OFFICE: 668 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branches in all leading cities. 


CAUTION !—Beware or unprinciPLeD 
Deatrrs who japan old and worn-out 
MACHEINES, and palm them off as 
new or nearly new. Also, buy none but 
GENUINE NEEDLES, Every 
Needle made by us is stamped on the 
shank, “‘ Pat. March 19, 1861.” All oth- 
ers are worthless. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

anp TAN, ask your Druggist 

for Perry’s Mot’ -_— Fi ie 

Lotion. It is reliabl 

For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 

Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 

use Perry’s Improved Come- 

~ done and Pimple Remedy— 

the Great Skin Medicine, or 


consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


FLORENCE 
Sewing-Machine Co., 


FLORENCE, MASS., 
Desire to introduce their new and improved 
Machine into those towns where there is now no 
agency for their sale. To this end they offer special 
inducements to CLUBS or Single Pur- 
chasers, Send to above address for circulars. - 

The Florence is uneqnaled for simplicity, 
beauty, durability, and serviceableness. 
It is the only machine with a reversible feed, and 

the only one that gives the purchaser the choice of 
cowies in any direction, 

(@ Florence Sewing-Machines have been used 
constantly in families and shops for 
twelve years without requiring repairs, 
doing good work all the time. 


THE NEW 


Gossamer Water-Proof Garments, 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment cver ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children. silk; not affect- 
For full partic- ed by heat or 
ulars, send post- 






















al card for our We also make 
new Illustrated, Gent’s Hats 
Circular. and Caps. 


GOSSAMER EUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
N.B.—A single garment sent to an: ey van d, 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. ies’ © ; $10 fora 
Gent's Coat; $2 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 pros nt’ Cap. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY BODY. 


THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 

May be raised or lowered to 
suit any person or purpose, and 
\ folded for packing away in 4 
moment. Invaluable to ladies 
in cutting and basting; a luxu- 
ry in the sick room, a ‘treasure 
in the nursery, and a ge 

for writing, aney, games, o 
camp. Strong, light, Sesto, 
cheap—in great variety of style 
and price; by our system you 
: can have — —— without 
cost of carri age, & where in 
the country, fully guaranteed. Send for C — and 
quote Gotpen Ack. LAMBIE & SA ENT, 

Proprietors and casa, 

793 Broadway, bet. 10th and 11th Streets, 














Colgate & Co.’s Violet Toilet Water, 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 





THREE PAIR 


of Best 9-Bases Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 
Stes or =. ingle pair sen itpaid, on receipt of 
Lace Goods. 


pos 
Ming tock ‘oot of Millinery and 
Price List 











Ot our own —— in all new and clogent de- 
signs, at a great sacrifice. A =| Llama § awe 


or Jacket, of extra fine ee y most desirable 
= for $10, sent C, 0.D. ith privilege of ann an 
on. 






J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





FREE on application. 
¥O N 2 TA N TINES 


JAR 


INE OAP 





BY 


DRUGGISTS rey GROCERS 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


95,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments, 

GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 





S. T. TAYLOR'S 





Patented System of Drew. Cutting. 


The above cut will represent how totally unlike a 
chart is this valuable s pte mee of cutting. It is based 
on mathematical — ples; is the only perfect one; 
and is sim! to the method of cutting used by the 
best tailors. A knowledge of it will enable oa most 
y pepen cee to cut any garment for any 


first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions ‘vill be 
received for them by all News Agents, or by 


S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace wee as sprett and more 
durable, at half the price. Also, Gold Band hades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


m JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 








eee 





“ 








Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the applement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEINWAY 





Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


S#" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gy 
Wrra Paoe-List, Mamzp Free on Apriication. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


A NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 78 


acter” as seen in Human Temperament, and in th> 








Features; with 1000 iMnstrations. Price, Muslin, $5 00 
Calf, $3 00; 
by BR. 


000. Sent, first 
oe eT roadway, New York.” 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable mate Rea nd 
Jewelry. Ss. V. PECKMAM, 

717 Broadway, opposite % an ‘Stewart’ 8, New York. 


BUY J. & P. COATS BLACK 
‘{TRREAD for your MACHINE. | 


~ Mme, L. THURN, © 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & ES 


INFANT'S anp CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Ze Worsted. French me 
Original Designing. Toutes for Turkish Towel 


~ WAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 
Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 
OR THE ADORNMENT OF HOMES. 























NO DIFFICULTY 
rd inconvenience in cur- 
rh rans by the ELAS- 
TIC TRUSS COMPA te y, 
way, 

7.8 Shy. retaining “eed 
nia under every change of 
position or severest strain 
3 the body. 28 Branch 

ffices. Trusses sent by 
mail. Circulars free on application. 


FLOWER Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
SEEDS. 


SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS. 








Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
over 150 illustrations, mailed free 
to applicant. 


W. H, SPOONER, Boston, Mass, 











By en. Lining Paper, 
42 inches wide, only 5c. a yard. 
GEO. W. MILLAR & CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


~ LADIES! LADIES!! — 


Use Paris Pearl White for removing Tan and Freckles 























Rustic Hanging-Baskets, Lawn and Porch Vases, | and bas ory beautiful complexion to the darkest 
Diy made, with artistic finish, “The Best Restle Goods eeipt of pri Sipe mg FoF ise 
y made, with artistic fin e ustic price, 
in the country.” a - "SKILTON, Woetvle, Co M. G. BRAY, Box 389, Buffalo, N. Y. 
estville, Conn. 

A Full Line “se our a Coots ma be found at the store of Pie _ "suis want We tos cane 
cbs 3 Ba bn naamee cae tpaid, for $2 00, worth at retail $12 00. Sent C.0.D. 

RENOH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- | upon receipt of one half. M.D. WHITE & CO. 


DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 








910 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No, 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 





The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 

aver yees in every case or goods returnable. All the 

test styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety. 

“AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF INVISIBLE 
FRONTS AND ts ig WIGS. bie STYLES SUIT- 
ABLE FOR YOUNG LADI VERY STYLISH, 
JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, AND CONSTANT: 
LY MADE TO ORDER. 


PRIC CE-L Ist. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
15 inches long, 4 ounces weight...........s++++: $5 00 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . -. 600 
26 inches long, 4 ounces we' . 8 00 
32 inches long, 4 ounces we! 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG ae Pte naturally curly. 

18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
Frizettes, 25¢., Pod ‘at oe oe 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No, 345 6th -AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS,, N. ¥.5 

UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Fiovre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT Penmaes Basque 
and Sp ae Riding Skirt) 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long ‘Apron and Demi- 





S 
é 











SED ERATE, 0.0 a6 cvevnyonnincd¥s tens dn6ss 44s “93 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and ay rt (for girl from 41018 ears old) ** 25 
PLAIN "BAS ONG APRON with SCAR 
BACK, an OEMLTRAINED SKIRT...... “ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, git APRON, AND 
DEMI-TKAINED §S wai OI “ 83 
LADY'S GABR ELLE ity PPER sane ae 
FRENCH SACQU ——— TRAINED 
SKIRT with Nested B TE Ce eee “ 41 


ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER. SKIRT ‘eta 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- - Front 
and se aging Det poner vainee Skirt. be 
= 


$ & &5 


m press Srna Be Waktu Skirt..... ” 
wort H BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT... .cccccccsvccccccccece e 


2 





do 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 

agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 

Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

poo ee Pg Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 : 

Didatasbhowectedsresocestevssessecce ee 

JOAN | OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
and Lon Walking 8 Ree “ 15 

HENTI TROIS a E, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.................... a os 
— with Shirred Tabiier and Walking | 8 

SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred ‘Cin 
and Walking Skirt...........cssececscceeees st 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Pg Reliable Patterns. 


Mme. Demorest’s Betisble, Patterns 


Send for Spring and Summer catalogue; Portfolio of 
large I Mllustrations, 10c.; What to Wear, 15c., post free. 
GEELETONIZED MAGNOLIA, Bay, and 

other Southern Leaves; mixed with fine orida 

rasses, Beautiful for trimming summer hats of every 
Seecription in both écru and black. Full spray, $1 50; 

"full wreath, from $3 00 to $5 00. Sent, post- 

rice. Address 7 LU 

x 28, Pensacola, Florida. 








spray with 


PAMPBELL Tot 





MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper 
orang machines and 
OUX, Importer. 


stamping and 


764 Broadway. VIGO 


























May 15, 1875.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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| Important Exposition of Novelties 


AT. POPULAR PRICES. 


AT Stewart & Co. 


ARE NOW MAKING AN 
IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 


PARIS AND LYONS 
NOVELTIES, 


7: 

Suitable for Spring and Summer Costumes, 
Surpassing in magnificence and volume any previous 
offering, and consisting of 

BLACK, PLAIN, COLORED, 
AND FANCY SILKS, 
STRIPED GRENADINES. 
CAMEL’S HAIR-CLOTHS, 
Plain and Striped, very choice, 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
READY-MADE SUITS, SACQUES, 
POLONAISE, &¢., &0. 
Of every description and of the choicest character. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK TRIMMED HATS 
from $3 each up. i 


PRINTS. 


1000 PIECES YARD-WIDE PRINTS, nearly the 
last of the parcel, at 123¢c. per yard; value, 18c. 


VERY BEST QUALITY STANDARD PRINTS, 
new and ¢hoice designs, at 8c., 9c., and 10c. per yard. 





All the popular stocks of 


DRESS GOODS 
On the Fourth Avenue side largely replenished. 


——— 


They also invite SPECIAL ATTENTION to their 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


CARPETS and 
CARPETINGS, 


Including the latest colorings and designs in 


.Wiltons, Brussels, and Tapestries, &c. 
5-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS 
at $1 75 per yard. 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
at $1 10 per yard, greatly below the value. 


Housekeeping al 
House-Furnishing Goods 


IN EVERY VARIETY, AT A WIDE RANGE OF 
PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, th &I0th Sts, 


TO THE LADIES!! 
For sale by 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


SHERWOOD’S ei KNITTED ABDOMINAL 
BA E 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 8 doors above 5th Ave. Hotel. 


IMPORTANT 
TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


YOU CAN PURCHASE 
DRESSES, HOUSE ROBES, 
OVER-SKIRTS AND BASQUES, 
WALKING JACKETS, 
FINE Ready-Made UNDERCLOTHING, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, and 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
Bysending for our Spring Fashion-Book and Price-List, 
Containing 120 Pages, Profusely Illustrated. 
Sent free to any address on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St,, N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANTA 
lor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg, 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 5Q cts. 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 




















&c, They can be easily transferred to any article so 

‘as to imftate the most beautiful ree 3 fe i 
Bean! Ch s for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Agen 
— Siar iL. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 








LES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

AP dcop FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 





LOG & Taylor, 


DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 


are offering a large and elegant assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, 


unequaled for style, finest in quality, and lowest in 
price. The assortment contains the most fashionable 
tints and colors to be worn during the coming season. 


Spring Dress Goods, 


comprising all the choicest novelties trom the French, 
English, and Domestic markets. This line embraces 
selections made expressly for this house, 


LINENS. 


Quilts, Towels, Towelings, and House-furnishing Goods 
generally, at prices which will always be found exceed- 
ingly reasonable. 

&@~ For the accommodation of Ladies who are un- 
able to visit the city, full lines of samples will be sent, 
and orders by mail filled with the greatest possible care. 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Cloth Department. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now open an elegant stock of novelties in 
SPRING AND SUMMER ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CASSIMERES AND CLOTHS, LAVERTON’S ORI- 
ENTAL TWILLS Leg ae SERGE SUITINGS. 
M s0TC 





suitable for Children’s Wear, &c. 
N. B.—The above cut in any length to suit purchasers. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 





LATEST NOVELTIES 
Rodgers & Orr 


183 EIGHTH AVENUE 183 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., New York. 


We are fully prepared to offer extraordinary bargains 
in Rich Dress Black and Colored Silks, Ladies’ 
and Children’s a endless variety, at low prices, 
ELEGANT IMPORTED SUITS, $28 50 to $38 50. 
ELEGANT BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 


2 50, $86 00, $40 00, to $100, 

ELEGANT SUITS in one color or choice combina- 
tions, $8 50 to $12 50—materials alone worth more. 

eS ee LUSTRES, SILK FINISH, $8 50, 

b , 

LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, Spring tex- 
tures, Silk Trimmed, $22 50, $28 50—worth $10 00 
each more, 


DRESS GOODS DEPT 


at extremely attractive prices. 


BLACK GOODS! 


Tron Grenadines in all qualities and plaid effects, from 
35c. to $2 50 per yard. 

Black Alpacas, 22c., 25c., 30c., upward. 

Drap de Venice, 45c., 50c., 60c., T0c. 

“ Lupin’s” Celebrated Black Cash , 65c., T5c. ,S5c., 
95c., $1 00, to $2 00 per yond —eneeeny, cheap. 

Silkk Warp Henrietta Cloth, Bombazines, Mohairs, 

Serges, &c., tly reduced. 

100 Pieces Camel’s-Hair Cloth, 45c., 50c., 70c.—less 
than cost of importation. 

500 Pieces of Basket Plaid Poplins, 25c., 35c., 45c.— 
decided bargains, 

3 Cases rich De Bieges, Mohairs, and Serges, plaid ef- 











fects, 35c., 45c., 50c. 
Silk Poplins, 50c., 60c., 70c., to $1 25. 
SILKS! SILKS!! 


Black Silks, 89c., 98c., $1 10, $1 25. 

Black Silks, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25. 

50 Pieces sublime quality “‘ Ponsons,” only $2 25, $2 50, 
$2 75, $3 00, to $ 00 per yard—best value in the city. 

Japanese Silk, 373¢c., 45c., 50c. 

Hosiery, Housekeeping Goods, Domestics, &c., equally 
low. Towels, $1 25 per dozen upward. 

Calicoes, 6c., Tc., 8c. 

Cambrics, 12¢c., 16c., 18c., 20c. ; best, 24c. 





We are now goo to offer special bargains in ev- 
ery department. Orders solicited, which we guarantee 
to fill to your best advantage. All goods warranted as 





UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 


ALL QUALITIES AND LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, 


Carpet Department. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at $1 10 per , SFRAME 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, in exquisite designs and 
colorings, at $1 75 per yard. 

Now open, an extensive assortment of 

AXMINSTER, ROYAL WILTON, BRUSSELS, AND 
TAPESTRY, private designs in FRENCH MO- 

UETTES AND TOURNAY VELVETS, AX- 
INSTER, AUBUSSON, anv SMYRNA CARPETS 
in one piece. 


Also, a splendid stock of new and choice patterns in 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, &o., &o. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


EN BROT 


Are now prepared to offer, in their 


Ladies’ Furnishing Departments, 


On the Second Floor of 367 SIXTH AVENUE 367, 
the largest and most complete line of 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S,& INFANTS’ 
GARMENTS, 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION, IN THE CITY,' 
Comprising an immense assortment of 
LADIES’ NIGHT ROBES, CHEMISES, 
DRAWERS, WALKING & TRAIN SKIRTS, 
DRESSING SACQUES, Corset Covers, dc. 


A superb assortment of 
INFANTS’ GOODS, 
to which we direct especial attention. 


(3 The great experience we have had, coupled with 
the vast quantities of these Goods we are selling daily, 
enables us to offer lines of garments FAR SUPERIOR 
IN MUSLINS, EMBROIDERIES, AND WORK than 
the generality of goods offered, while our prices will 
be found fully 


15 Per Cent. Less than Other Houses. 


Our Spring Catalogue, giving all information about 
Styles and Prices, mailed free upon application. 
STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave, and 23d Street. 

A UT | Oo N | Persons who are desirous 

of selling by subscription, 

or subscribing for copies of the Last Journals 

of the late Dr. Livingstone, are informed that the only 

complete edition of that work is published by Messrs. 

Haxrer & Brorures, of New York. The subscriber 

desires to secure the services of competent canvassers. 

for the sale of this and other standard works, For 
further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harrer & Broruxrs, New York. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cts. per . Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Deco Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Linen a can make $5 a day in their own city or 
town. Address ELLIS M’F’G CO., ‘Waltham, Masa, 


TO ys ay oe 

































































P Samples sent to all parts of the country. 


RODGERS & ORR, 183 8th Av.,N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO,’S 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE and LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, and 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, COTTON UNDER- 
CLOTHING, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
SUITS, NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, MILLINERY, 
RIBBONS, STRAW GOODS, VELVETS, PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Sta- 
tionery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Toys, Dolls 
and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, &c. Sew- 
ing-Machines. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, 
including 

CHINA, GLASS, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, 98 cents 
per pair, warranted, 

GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 

Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 

Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
unders by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Poldnaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxrer’s Macazing, Hanrer’s Weexty, and Hanegr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 














Teams ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Ha "e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FRExos Pa; and Block Stamping-Patterns. 
Send 25c. for . iendid samples of 100 choice designs. 

BENTLEY & BRO., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


GENTS, READ THIS.—We will pay agents 

‘& a regular monthly salary, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to gell our celebrated LAKE SUPERIOR JEW- 

ELRY. eens. in the world equals it. Address 
SHERMAN & CO., Ceresco, Michigan. 


Pees VENTILATED GARTER.— 


The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 


ap T a week and expenses to all. Articles 
60 9 new: staple as flour. Samples free. C, 
° M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 




















HARPER & BROTHERS 
LST OF NEW BOOKS. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874 By R. Bos- 
wort Sirs, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity Coll Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanne Deutsch’s 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Il. 

KINGLAKE'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Wititam Kixeraxe. Vol. Iil.— 


Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


be Ii. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srexcen F. 
Batrp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. La 
12mo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform in 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, pres 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars, 

IV. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music. Square 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 50. 


v. : 
DR, LIVINGSTONE’'S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nare 
rative of his Last Moments and Sofferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. B 
Horace Watter, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywel 
Northampton, With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 

62” Hanrre & Broruens also publish Dr. Living. 
stone's South Africa, 8vo, Cloth, $4 50, and Dr. 
Livingstone’s Zambesi and its Tributaries, 8vo, 
Cloth, $% 00. In these three volumes the entire 
and only authentic history of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels and Researches in Africa is given. * 

VI. ’ 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. yo omen 
Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samuz. W. 
Baxyr, Pasua, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Tlus- 
trations by Zwroxzr and Dunanp, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


VIL. 
THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 


Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
son, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Illustrations of China 
and its People.” With over 60 Ii]ustratious from 


the Author's own Photographs and Sketches, 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


VIII. 

GOODWIN’S CHRIST ANDO HUMANITY, Dis- 
courses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, 
Historica! and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 
Person. By Henry M. Goopwin. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


Ix. 

TALMAGE'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirr Tatmage, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘‘ Second Series of Sérmons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Out,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
my ny and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 


> 4 a 

MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLETS. 

THE VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance: A Political Expostulation. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gu.ansronr, M.P. To which are 
added: A History of the Vatican Council; together 
with the Latin and English text of the Papal Sylla- 
bus and the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Pure 
Souarr, D.D., from his forthcoming “History of 
the Creeds of Christendom.” S8vo, Paper, 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00, 

VATICANISM: An Answer to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. By the Right Hon. W. E. Graveronr, M.P., 
Author of “The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents, 

Xx. 

NORDHOFF’S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Aman 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartes Norpuorr, With, Illustrations. . 8yvo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Franx Lez Benepicr. $1 00, 


Safely Married. By the Author of “ Caste,” “Colonel 
Dacre,” &c. 50 cents. 


The Law and the Lady. By Wrrxre Cotto, Illus 
trated. 75 cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By Mra. 
O.venant. 175 cents. 


Love's Victory. By B.L. Farszon, 25 cents. 
The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. Hory. 60 cents. 


Hope Meredith. By Exiza Tanon, Author of “St. 
Olaves,” “The Blue Ribbon,” &c. 50 cents. 


The Maid of Killeena, &c. ByWw. Brack. 50 cents. 
A Strange World. By Miss Bravpon. 75 cents. 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary C. Hay. 50 cents. 


Hagarene. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
75 cents. 


— 


In Honor Bound. By Cusrizs Grenson. 50 cents. 


oe Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





ea” Harper's Catatoeus mailed free on reeeipt of 
Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franky Square, N. Y. 
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A LOSS. 
Mixe ere: up after 
the fight). “’Alloa, Pat, . 

got a black eye?” 
Pat. “ Yes, and if you 
hadn’t been sich a sneak- 


ing coward, you could ’a 
got one too.” 


>_< 
Most discharged and 
maimed soldiers are val- 
orously attached to their 
country and profession— 
for they go about the 
streets soliciting alms. 
scomaneenilpdipiatniian 


Femate Esoort.—At a 
certain theatre in Paris the 
actresses have a habit of 
never coming to reb: 
without an escort of one 
or several old women. An 
extraordinary number of 
old concterges, box-open- 





ting, are always to be seen 
at rehearsal time filling the 
greenroom of the thea- 
tre. Annoyed by such a 
state, the stage-manager 
has just had the following 
notice displayed in the 
greenroom: ‘“ Actresses 
are absolutely forbidden 






















“Mr. Clerk, will you be good enou 


FACETIZ. 

Tae Brvre.—There is a disconsolate widower who 
declares that nothing reminds him of his poor dear 
departed wife so mach as to live within ear-ghet of a 
saw-mill. 

Taot.—Dr. Chalmers used to say that when ome is in 
the act of tipping his hat to a lady whom he supposes 
to be an acquaintance, it re- 
quires a good deal of tact to 





h to insert among your ‘Personals’ that if 
Mr. Gander will return to his ‘Afflicted Wife and Family all will be forgiven?” 


to bring more than one 
mother with them at a 
me.” 
—_—@=———_—. 
“Idiot!” exclaimed a 
lady recently, coming out 


of the theatre, as a gentle- 
man accidentally stepped 
on her ekirt. 

7 one of us?” 
blan nded the 
man. ° 

Wh a 

‘Because 


bad : 

he is always poking his 
nose into measures that 
spoil the constitution. 


—ocmnartpanaipiiil 
Francis L. being desir- 
ous to raise one of 
most learned men of ‘the 
time'to the highest digni- 


, ers, and companions, with | 

* their baskets and knit- | 

| pocket, he can’t tell you. 
—a——— 





ties of the Church, asked him if he was of noble de- 

scent. j 

were three brothers in Noah’s ark, but I can not tell 

positively from which of them I am descended.” 
SRM eT AY a 


“ Rewivalists indeed !” said Mrs, Partington. ‘‘Iain’t | 
gt no patients with such folks. I made my poor dear | 


promise faithful that if I proceeded him to my grave 
he never would take another.” 


i 


Your Majesty,” answered the abbot, “‘there | money in purchasing the costly comfort, w 
N 


| 


| 





IN MOURNING. . 

“Jake,” said a rather 
seedy-looking negro to a 
pene. “hey you got a 

ac! t to spare for 
a few days ?” y 

“ What for, Abe ?” 

“Oh, I lost my aunt 
Betsy a few days ago, and 
I want to take a short 
mourn.” 


= Sat 


He 





Raw, Brrrannia!—An 
American says that, from 








his late experience of En- 

lish weather, he should 
magine that “ Rain, Bri- 
tannia!” ought to be as 
po ular in England as 
‘Hail, Columbia!” is in 
the United States, 


————»——— 

Try It.—If you ask the 
average man what time it 
is, six seconds after he has 
restored his watch to his 


THE WEATHER. 
“ Captain,” said a son of 
Erin, as a ship was near- 
ing the coast in inclement 


mei 
“No, I haven't.” 


weather as it comes.” 
——-—— - 


A countryman took his 
seat at a hotel table oppo- 
site to a gen who 
was indulging in a bottle 
of wine. Supposing the 
wine to be common prop- 


countryma ped 
self to it with the gentle- 
man’s glass. 
“That’s cool !” said the 
gentleman, indignantly. 
“Yes,” replied the oth- 
er, “1 should think there 
‘was ice in it.” 


> — 
thoroughly blighted being 
roughly t ing 
is the man who has been 
deceived in a meerschaum. nded his 
en he has 
consumed tobacco enough to unsettle the nerves of a 
rhinoceros, and the stubborn pipe still refuses to col- 
or, demonstrating to him the fact that he has been 
sold, then does the hollowness of this world and all 
therein become fully and disgustingly apparent. 


When he has ex: 





Waat MEN gorne pown Tae Hitt want—Checks. 





MasTER Tom (who has been presented with a box of colors). ** Hold still, Totsy ; 
I made a Spotted Leopard of Harry, and I’ll make you a Zebra!” 


SO NICE AND HANDY, TOO! 
, — the deuce are you carrying that hat about 
or?” 

“Why, don’t you see? Capital idea for a windy day. 
Suppose the.one I have on should blow away, then see 
how convenient to have another one to put on !” 

> 

Questions For Answen.—In what vehicle did the 
man ride who was driven frantic? When a man re- 

volves much 




















make believe that he is only 
scratching his head when he 
finds she is a stranger. 













“It’s thrue,” said Paddy 
to Dennis one day, “it wor 
a dd soight. But whoile 

din’, sit down, an’ 
ofl 











ye all about it.” 


—_—___<——— 
CAUTIOUS. 
Vusrror. “ Well, Mrs. Flan- 
agan, ete did the — 
gay about your poor hus- 
band's deafness ?” 
ns. F. “ Bedad, miss, 
the dochtor says Tim ‘li niv- 
er hear agin; but” (whispers) 
“ plase don’t spake loud; it 
moight make him depressed 
loike |” 
—_— ———— 
Possitsty.—It is eu a 
that the man who Hf t the 
house was not able to take 
it with him, 
——~»——— 
“ Unmanned by the loss of 
her busband,” is the latest 
—- indicating a widow's 























































—_>———_ 
What is the diff e be- 














tween an auction and a sea- 
sick man ?—One is the sale 














of effects, and the other the 
effects of a sail. 













second best come from? 
What is the exact width of 
a broad grin ? 
pire 

Iuvorzant Notice.—“ If 

Jeman who took the 
to his own hands last 
=| week doesn’t immediately 
> he will be at once 

against.” 















—»——_———. 

How'ro TeL. Tue Weicut 

= or A Fisu—By his scales, 
—_—o——— 





Avene, SAprepes of old 
bachelorhood, we quite agree 
with a contemporary who 
advises young men not to 
lend themselves to its su; 
port. In this sense, as in 
many others, it is not good 
for man to be a loan. 























a 
Opp Fret_ows—Bachelors. 
—_——_—~__— 














" A youngster, while warm- 
ing his hands at the fire, was 
remonstrated with by his 
y father, who said, “‘ Go awa 






a7 fee from the fire; the weather 
-_—J not cold.” 
BELLEW NS “T ain’t heating the weath- 





er; I’m warming my hands,” 
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MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
: Winow MuLticAn, HAVING GoT THE CHILDREN OUT OF THE WAY, COMMENCES HER SPRING CLEANING. 










the little fellow demurely re- 
plied. ° 
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ON THE EVE OF MAY MOVING. 


As CHARLES HAS TO GET UP EARLY IN THE MORNING, HE GoEs TO BED WHILE HIs WIFE SITS UP TO FINISH 
THE PACKING. 


a 
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